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is Time of the Year 


qIILLING is an_ industry 
]{ which ordinarily bases its 
fiscal year upon the crop 
seasons, rather than the 
calendar. It is when the 
new wheat first begins to 
come upon the market that 
the miller realizes that, for 
him, the old year is done, 
and a new one starting. To 
most millers, so far as their 
own businesses are concerned, Jan. 1 is not much 
different than the first of any other month, lest it be 
that of July. 

However, regardless of fiscal years, there is some- 
thing about Jan. 1 that inevitably leads toward con- 
sideration of the past and wonderment for the future. 
A new year begins then for most lines of business, and 
the atmosphere is so full of new resolves, old regrets, 
or satisfaction at work well done, that the milling in- 
dustry might well breathe in some of it, take stock of 
the past and, if possible, lay plans for the future. 
After all, fiscal years are largely a matter of accounting 
and bookkeeping, and for the purpose of checking up on 
just what progress a business is making, probably no 
time can be better than the present. 

In determining future courses through. considering 
past results, we find that mills which have shown sales 
increases, whether it be for the entire year or only that 
part of it starting from July 1, have in those very gains 
the basis for making further strides forward. Every 
business tendency is the result of some definite factor, 
and when a miller determines just what has caused 
sales increases he can lay still further stress upon it 
in the future, and perhaps reap even greater returns. 

There are many channels through which greater 
sales volume may accrue to mills: increased business 
from old customers, representation over a wider ter- 
ritory, more thorough distribution in sections formerly 
worked with only fair success, or a geographic advan- 
tage enjoyed because of the outcome of the year’s 
wheat crop. But when the growth of business is 
simply taken as a matter of course, without its reasons 
being analyzed and still greater effort made along the 
lines which have been the most productive during the 
period under review, it is likely to depart just as 
mysteriously as it arrived. 




















a be permanent, sales growth must be based upon 
sound reasons. Local advantages because of better 
wheat than that temporarily at the door of competitors, 
greater total volume of sales from a few large indi- 
vidual buyers while the total number decreases, or 
volume gained at the expense of questionable prices, 
are not lasting causes of better business. It is well, 
at intervals, to check sales volume to see how much 
of it is dependent upon these or similar causes. 
Then, again, in every milling business, regardless 
of the curve of its sales chart, mistakes have occurred 
during the past year. In his heart the miller knows 
what they were. They may have been unreasonably 
low quotations, excessively long-term bookings, unrea- 
sonable concessions in terms here and there, perhaps in 
the handling of a salesman, or in postponing the in- 
stallation of needed equipment. But whatever they 
may be, they belong to the owners or management of 
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the mills. In making a fresh start for 1928, a listing 
of the mistakes of 1927 will serve to prevent their 
recurrence in the new year, providing, of course, that 
one is sincere in the desire to better the fundamental 
conditions of his business. 

For mills which divide their sales efforts into a 
number of territories, this season offers an excellent 
opportunity to consider carefully each one of them. 
Some salesmen are undoubtedly making a greater suc- 
cess than others. Why? In finding the answer to 
that will lie suggestions which may be passed on to 
the salesmen whose efforts are not as productive. To 
the right sort of salesman, suggestions which have been 
proven workable and productive of increased business 
are always gladly received, and indeed much more so 
than the passing out from the home office of much 
theory and few practical helps. 


Bernas principle is as true of brokerage and jobbing 
connections as it is of salesmen. We find millers 
saying that they get much better co-operation from 
some brokers than they do from others. Possibly this 
is so, but is it not likely that there may also be a 
difference in the co-operation and care given by a mill 
itself among its various accounts? An honest exami- 
nation into this may lead to discoveries which will 
enable a mill to establish closer working arrangements 
with some of its more or less nonproductive accounts. 
There is a difference in brokers, but there is also a 
difference with which mills often work with their vari- 
ous connections, 

It is an old law of industry that no business can 
stand still; either it advances, or retrogresses. Nat- 
urally, every mill is attempting to push forward in 
the position it occupies within the industry, and also 
in its own inherent soundness and prosperity. But no 
success was ever achieved in business, milling or any 
other, without being built upon constructive plans and 
policies. To enter upon a new year merely with the 
hope that it will show an improvement over the pre- 
ceding one is a very shaky method in which to provide 
for the desired growth. 

Before an expansion in a business can be expected, 
definite plans must be made for its procedure. Re- 
gardless of whether a mill hopes to increase its busi- 
ness through the use of additional salesmen, more in- 
tensive consumer appeal, or operation in a greater 
number of districts through brokers and jobbers, uni- 
fied plans must be laid along which to proceed, unless 
the efforts put forth are to be uncorrelated and in- 
effective. 

Much of what we have considered has had to do 
with sales volume. But there is a factor in milling 
which is of even greater importance than sales; this is 
profit, for without it sales are a liability rather than 
an asset. The turn of any period, whether it be a crop 
year or one of the calendar, always offers an appro- 
priate time to consider profits, and possible profit 
leakages. The two greatest factors in determining 
milling profits are selling and operating expenses. Are 
these now on a sound, economic’ basis? 

Unfortunately, many business men, when they con- 
sider profit leakages, think only of how they can spend 
less money and still carry on their business. Sound 
guarding of selling and operating expenses may as 
easily entail the actual expenditure of greater amounts 


of money as curtailment. For instance, a salesman 
may be seriously hampered in gaining efficient distri- 
bution in his territory through a lack of consumer 
sales effort on the part of the mill. Here some money 
wisely spent in advertising might very well yield an 
excellent return and show lower sales costs in the long 
run, And again, operating costs may be materially 
reduced through the addition of some new machinery, 
or the replacement of old. In either case, the actual 
cost of doing business is reduced, even though the 
capital outlay may be slightly increased. In_ this 
present time of competition, factors such as these can- 
not be overlooked. They very likely provide the dif- 
ference between a growing or a slipping business, 

While milling has practically been reduced to a 
science, and the vast majority of the plants are now 
manufacturing as good flour as they can, nevertheless 
science progresses, and buyers of flour, whether they 
be the large commercial bakery or the individual house- 
wife, are constantly looking for improvements in the 
products they favor with their patronage. The miller 
who thinks that his plant makes a pretty good flour 
might find, upon investigation, that there still remain 
for him several ways in which his mill could be changed 
so as to improve the quality of his product. And also 
the miller who thinks that he is rendering his trade 
ample service might find, through a little investigation 
and thought, some means whereby this service could 
be improved. And he would be repaid manyfold for 
this consideration of his customers’ wants and desires 
in both service and quality. 


ROBABLY the best resolution that a millowner or 

manager who has stayed close to his plant and desk 
during the year can make is firmly to resolve in his 
own mind that he will spend more time in the future 
with his trade. 

Whether he enjoys traveling or not, and whether 
he, personally, sells much flour while out on the road, 
makes but little difference. Personal contact with the 
people who distribute, buy and consume the products 
of his plant is the only known way of keeping fully 
abreast of them. “Far too many millers think that it 
makes but little difference if they, personally, see 
their trade very often, just so long as some other 
representative of the company is doing so. What a 
costly error! How can an executive intelligently direct 
a business if he is deciding policies based upon second- 
hand information passed on to him by people who 
may not have had the necessary training to enable 
them to consider what they encounter in the light that 
it should be seen by the executive head of the busi- 
ness? The millowner or manager who keeps in as close 
personal touch with his company’s trade as possible 
is the one who has the inside track on the greatest 
amount of business. This can only be gained through 
ample and conscientious traveling. 

These are but a few thoughts which come to mind 
as we look back upon the last year in milling, and 
view some of the successes and failures that have 
passed before us. Every miller has his own individual 
problems, the solution of which require his own thought 
and consideration. The time is quite appropriate for 
this sort of thing. A little study of the past and 
planning for the future now may yield far greater 
returns than if put off until forced upon one. 
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Js the Small Cfactory Doomed? 


By Thomas KX. Carver 


Professor of Political Economy, “Harvard University 


in order to be called large? How 
small, in order to be called small? 
It is impossible to answer in physi- 
cal terms. The question is not in 
reality a static one; it is a question, 
rather, of dynamic tendencies in a 





changing situation. 

Perhaps the best way to begin the discussion is 
to ask, Must the scale of production continue indefi- 
nitely to increase, or are there limits to the superiority 
of large over small scale production? 

If there are no limits to the superior economies of 
large scale production, then there can be no economic 
check on the tendency of the large manufac- 
turers to crowd out the smaller ones, or on 
the tendency toward the concentration of every 
industry in smaller and smaller numbers of 
larger and larger units. If that were true, we 
could say confidently that the days of the small 
manufacturer were numbered. 

If, on the other hand, there are limits to the 
superior economies of large scale production, 
then there will be somewhere a check on the 
tendency toward concentration. Industries that grow 
beyond the point of maximum economy will be at a 
disadvantage instead of at an advantage in economic 
competition. Those establishments which are too large 
will be eliminated as surely as those that are too small. 


The Meaning of “Superior Bargaining Power” 


pga we can go very far with this analysis, 
we must distinguish between two widely different 
meanings that are commonly attached to the word 
superior. When we speak of the superiority of large 
scale production, we may mean, on the one hand, a 
genuine economic superiority which consists in the 
capacity to turn out a larger or better product with 
a given amount of human effort. We may mean, on 
the other hand, a kind of spurious superiority which 
is merely superiority in bargaining power. 

By superior bargaining power is meant power to 
buy and sell on better terms than one’s rivals. It 
includes the power to sell securities as well as prod- 
ucts, to buy labor as well as raw materials, to buy and 
control patents as well as physical properties. Many 
of the supposed economies of large scale production 
turn out to be, on analysis, mere advantages of large 
scale bargaining. 

So far as large scale production is advantageous; 
that is, so far as it increases utility or decreases cost 
in terms of human effort,—it is useless to try to pre- 
serve the smaller and less efficient producer. In so 
far as the large concern merely gets business 
away from a smaller rival by means of its su- 
perior bargaining power, there may be reasons 
for suppressing it. Being able to own and 
control a great many patents covering many 
phases of production, and to hire abler or more 
unscrupulous lawyers to prosecute every al- 
leged infringement, the large concern may be 
able to terrorize a given field of production, to 
reduce competition, and therefore to achieve 
a partial monopoly for itself. A large concern, well 
intrenched behind patents, may be making a large 
profit on the greater part of its business and thus be 
able to carry some side line at a loss for a consider- 
able period. In doing so it drives other producers out 
of the field. 

The ability to buy on more favorable terms than 
one’s smaller rival may enable the large concerns to 
sell the finished product to consumers on more favor- 
able terms. The consumers are very likely to imagine 
that they are getting the product of superior manufac- 
turing efficiency, when, as a matter of fact, there may 
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be no superior manufacturing efficiency at all. Even 
Mr. Ford, with all the actual economies which he has 
introduced into his plant, is a notoriously hard bar- 
gainer when he purchases raw materials and such parts 
as he does not manufacture himself. One great de- 
partment store is said to be merciless in its exactions 
of special rates, discounts, etc., when it buys its stock 
of goods. The customers think that the store is effi- 
cient, whereas its efficiency merely consists in its ability 
to beat down prices to the producers. 

This superior bargaining power has many phases. 
It includes not only the power to browbeat producers 
into accepting lower prices than they will accept from 
small concerns. It includes also the power to borrow 


“Industries that grow beyond the point of 
maximum economy will be at a disadvantage 
instead of at an advantage in economic com- 
petition.” 


on better terms, to have bigger show windows and 
signs, to advertise more glaringly, and in various ways 
to make a more vivid impression on the buying public, 
even though it gives us no better terms than the small 
one. This bargaining power also includes the power 
to hire and fire its labor force more cold-bloodedly, to 
make use of that most useless thing sometimes called 
the industrial reserve army, to increase its labor force 
when business is brisk and decrease it when business 
is slack. 

It is a pretty safe rule to follow in discussing the 
so-called economies of large scale production to be 
extremely skeptical until you are shown just where 
the economy lies and that there are no factors of 
waste which will offset the proved economies. Gen- 
erally, if there is any superior economy in large over 
small scale production there is a physical or a mechani- 
cal reason for it, and that reason can be pointed out 
with considerable particularity. 


Large Plant Must Be Kept Busy 


HESE mechanical reasons are, of course, numerous. 

A steel rail, for example, could not be economically 
manufactured except in a plant with powerful rollers 
and other machinery in proportion, driven by power- 
ful engines. Such a plant, once installed, must be kept 
reasonably busy if costs are to be kept down. This 
means large scale production. It is typical of all 
the real economies of large scale production wherever 


“In so far as the large concern merely gets 
business away from a smaller rival by means 
of its superior bargaining power, there may 
be reasons for suppressing it.” 


they exist. In all such cases a perfectly valid physical 
reason can be given, and it is not necessary to resort 
to vague generalities. 

Wherever any expensive piece of equipment is nec- 
essary for the most economical production, the scale 
of production must, of course, be large enough to 
utilize that piece of equipment up to its capacity. 
Again, wherever, through Iarge scale production and 
a higher degree of specialization, motions can be saved 
in changing from one kind of work to another, in lay- 
ing down one tool and picking up another, or in turn- 
ing heavy pieces of material instead of moving them 


in a straight line, there are, of course, demonstrable 
economies in large scale production. 

Even these, however, may sometimes be balanced 
by disadvantages in shipping raw materials and fin- 
ished products over longer distances than would be 
necessary if large numbers of small establishments 
could manufacture to supply local demands. 


A Negligible Part of the Consumer Price 


— sound mechanical reasons furnish a poor 
reason for believing that a concern manufacturing 
millions of pounds of chewing gum can manufactur 
more cheaply than one manufacturing hundreds o/ 
pounds. Even if the large factory could manufacture 
more economically, the cost of manufacturing 
is an almost negligible part of the price paic 

by the consumer. 

The advantages of the large concern are 
found in its larger sales organization, not in 
its large manufacturing plant. A big sales 
organization covering the entire country has 
undoubtedly advantages over a small one, and 
in a business of this kind manufacturing is a 
minor function. Its purpose is merely that of 

keeping the hopper full for the sales organization, 
which is the dominating factor in the business. 

A large shoe manufacturer, who owned a tannery, 
admitted that it cost him more.to manufacture his 
own leather than to buy it, and that he maintained 
the tannery merely for the advantages which it gave 
him in bargaining for leather, most of which he bought 
from independent tanneries. 

In any field of production where bargaining is a 
minor function—that is, where success depends less 
upon efficiency in bargaining than upon efficiency in 
production—there is generally a tendency for the pro- 
ducing unit to approximate the optimum size. By the 
optimum size is meant the size which gives the maxi- 
mum economies of production, or which reduces the 
cost of production to the minimum. Establishments 
of a less efficient size, whether they be larger or 
smaller, tend to be weeded out. 

The optimum size for productive efficiency is not 
necessarily the size which gives greatest bargaining 
power. In agriculture this discrepancy is being reme- 
died by retaining the one-family farm as the produc- 
ing unit, and combining large numbers for bargaining 
purposes. The chain store is another attempt to 
achieve the same results. Small manufacturers may 
be driven to the same method. 

There is an advantage in some lines of manufactur- 
ing in having a number of small units scattered about 
or located near the consumers—that is, the saving in 

freight. 

For this reason there will always be a cer- 
tain amount of slaughtering done by small or 
middle-sized plants. The use of the refrigera- 
tor truck is giving certain of these middle-sized 
plants a positive advantage in their own lo- 
calities over the huge plants situated on the 
Missouri River. 

There is another kind of meat business, 
however, in which the small plant has no ad- 

vantage over the large, and probably suffers some dis- 
advantage. That is the business of getting the sur- 
plus meat from the areas of surplus production—the 
Missouri River Valley—to the areas of deficit—the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The meat must be shipped anyway either on the 
hoof or dressed, and it has been found cheaper to ship 
it dressed. For this kind of business the small packer, 
no matter where he is located, has no advantage over 
the larger packer in freight bills. 

The packing business, therefore, tends to divide 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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RECOMMENDING A GOOD RESOLUTION 
jem special committee recently appointed by the 

Millers’ National Federation to consider the state 
of milling and recommend reforms in competitive prac- 
tices will overlook a vital element in its survey if it 
fails to take account of the injury constantly resulting 
from sectional antagonisms among millers. It is 
doubtful if any one single thing does more harm than 
the stupid and senseless accusation and counter- 
accusation among millers of various groups. Results 
are reflected in bad trade practices, inordinate com- 
petition and an increasing lack of the so-called group 
consciousness which characterizes other lines of busi- 
ness, 

Competition, to be sure, is the life of trade. But 
competition may be vigorous, stimulating and health- 
ful, or it may be mere animosity reflected in reprisal. 
‘here is bound to be trade competition between hard 
end soft wheat flours, between the mills of the North- 
west and those of the Southwest, between mountain 
end Pacific Coast mills and those of central states and 
ihe Southeast, between Buffalo and the West. But 
such competition can be as between two merchants on 
facing corners of the same street, a stimulus to both; 
cr it can be so overemphasized as to be weakening to 
every participant. 

This industry is permeated with local group feel- 
ing, between sections, between states, between “ter- 
minal” and “country” mills, between “consolidations” 
and “independents,” no part of which results in the 
slightest advantage to any element and all of which, 
taken together, exercises harmful influence. The 
Northwest and the Southwest often are pictured as 
two gladiators engaged in a death struggle. Yet both 
are made up only of a certain number of millers, 
making about the same kind of flour out of much the 
same kind of wheat, selling the product to identical 
customers and trying, as best they can, to make a 
profit on their investment and a wage for their labor. 

How stupid and useless it is to have these sections, 
and others as well, arrayed against each other, appar- 
ently on the theory that neither can succeed save at 
the expense of the other. Flour milling will go on 
with a greater or less degree of success in all sections. 
What benefits one almost certainly will benefit others, 
and what injures one no less inevitably will injure 
others. Their every interest lies in the greatest pos- 
sible degree of accord and co-operation rather than in 
stimulation of the feeling that one or another must 
be overcome if any profit is to be made. 

Yet year after year, the pace set by one group of 
millers in prices, terms or some detail of sales practice, 
is countered by another group. Occasionally, under 
favorable conditions, the pace setting is well done and 
milling experiences a successful season. In another 
year it is badly done, group response is quickly and 
bitterly made, and the entire industry is unsettled for 
months. Getting even with those fellows down there, 
or up there or over yonder, has, indeed, apparently 
come to be esteemed as of greater importance in mill- 
ing than any effort to elevate the industry to a higher 
plane of competitive activity and thus enable all of 


* its elements to profit. 


The Northwestern Miller does not know if the pro- 
gram of the special committee provides for considera- 
tion of this harmful influence in the business. It does 
believe that there is sufficient potential unity in the 
rank and file of this industry, if properly directed, to 
enable millers to take heart by thinking of themselves 
as millers, members of a single clan, faced with the 
same difficulties, strivers toward the same goal and 
sharers of a common fortune, rather than as members 
of one or another faction united only in the belief that 
success can be won only through a neighbor’s loss. 

Nothing that millers could do in their own interest 
would be more immediately beneficial than to pledge 
themselves, in this season of good resolutions, to give 
over, forsake and utterly abandon their traditional 
class, clan and tribal strifes and walk henceforth as 
millers. It is within their own power thus to realize 
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their own good wishes, thus to further their own 


progress along the way to the promised land. 
P 7 * * 


A TEST OF UNITY 

F the three hundred and eight milling companies 

in the United States holding membership in the 
Millers’ National Federation two hundred and twenty- 
four, or seventy-three per cent, have signed the pledge 
to restrict flour sales to a four months’ delivery period. 
Taking into account all mills belonging to the Fed- 
eration and all nonmember mills of a capacity of 
three hundred or more barrels per day, millers rep- 
resenting fifty-four per cent of the annual flour pro- 
duction have agreed to the proposal. Total pledges 
represent seventy-eight per cent of the capacity neces- 
sary to make the scheme effective. 

Consideration of these figures suggests a question 
of the respective rights of the majority and the 
minority in a fair poll of the industry in a matter 
of trade policy. Returns to date show an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Federation membership and a 
plurality of the entire country’s milling capacity de- 
sirous of making the experiment of limiting sales time 
as a means to improve conditions in the trade. A 
considerable number of millers are, by honest con- 
viction and in concern for their own interest, opposed 
to the plan, and a much greater number are merely 
indifferent. 

No matter of principle is involved in this proposal 
to eliminate gambling in mill products by the simple 
method of refusing to book the gamblers’ bets. No 
mantle of virtue cloaks the miller who has signed, nor 
should any who has not seen fit to sign be subject to 
criticism. It is entirely a matter of business, of self- 
interest, of profit and loss. Long-time sales have cost 
millers an enormous amount of money. A majority 
believe that to restrict sales would eliminate these 
losses; others regard the experiment as not worth 
while, or prefer to continue their efforts to beat the 
game under present rules. 

But what, if anything, can be done now or at any 
time to establish sound practices in milling if.so simple 
a plan as this cannot win approval? Millers being 
by nature of independent quality of mind, it is certain 
that no conceivable agreement on any subject ever 
could win a one hundred per cent affirmative vote. 
Is there not, therefore, some responsibility resting on 
the minority to say, “All right, we have little faith in 
your plan, but since a majority favor it, we will not 
stand in the way of a fair trial’? 

Even should this particular effort fail, it yet would 
serve a most useful purpose in proving that the ele- 
ments of accord exist in the industry and can, in need, 
be made effective. The pledge campaign is much more 
important as a measure of the possibilities of unity 
of action than because of the good it may itself ac- 
complish, although that also is very great. Because of 
this, millers who have contrary convictions, millers 
who believe they would sacrifice their freedom of 
action, millers who are indifferent or of little faith, 
millers of every kind and in every part of the country 
can better afford to support the majority, even assum- 
ing the failure of the sales limitation itself, than to 
contribute to the downfall of an honest attempt to 
unify milling in a common cause. 

. * * 

You cannot drive a windmill with a pair of 
bellows, said an ancient. philosopher, forecasting 
perhaps the days of modern milling and the efforts 
to make a profit from sales of flour to chain buyers. 






INDUSTRY AND THE SMALL MILL 

“7S the Small Factory Doomed?” is the caption 

under which Thomas N. Carver, professor of po- 
litical economy at Harvard University, discusses one 
of the most interesting questions of modern industrial 
expansion, in the current issue of Nation’s Business. 
Because much of what Professor Carver has to say 
applies to milling, and equally because milling disputes 
much of it, the text of the article is published in full 
elsewhere in this issue. Professor Carver, it will be 
noted, concludes that the small manufacturer will not 
be crowded out, 

Of especial interest in his discussion of relative 
advantages and disadvantages of large scale operation 
is the emphasis he places on bargaining power. He 
regards this as, in many instances, much more impor- 
tant than economy of production, generally accepted 
as the key advantage of larger industrial units. Pro- 
fessor Carver holds that, while the economies of mass 
production are important and sometimes conclusive as 
against smaller competing units, ruthless force in the 
purchase of materials, power and labor oftener is the 
chief strength of larger organizations. 

In the observation of millers, this has been con- 
vincingly shown in the case of large baking companies, 
which have demonstrated their ability to buy their 
flour supplies sufficiently under sound values to insure 
a substantial part of their annual earnings. It has, 
however, been thoroughly demonstrated not to apply 
to flour milling, the larger units of which have estab- 
lished no advantage in greater bargaining power. It is 
even a question if the heavy wheat demands of large 
mills do not frequently put them at a market disad- 
vantage as compared with smaller competitors, who can 
jog along and pick up their required two or three cars 
of wheat a day at considerable price savings. 

In certain other items, the large milling unit is at 
an actual disadvantage as compared with the smaller 
one. Large mills almost uniformly are located at cen- 
ters, where they pay more for their labor, as much or 
more for power, substantially more for executive and 
clerical services and numberless considerable day to 
day items incident to carrying on in cities with which 
smaller interior mills have no acquaintance. In all of 
these things, the typical five hundred to one thousand 
barrel mill has distinct operating advantages over 
the terminal mill of several times its capacity. 

Millers of this class have no experience with the 
extreme pressure to sell exerted upon the largest com- 
panies by their constant fight with production costs; 
they are not beset by difficulties in keeping their or- 
ganizations properly staffed, particularly in their sales 
departments, where real ability is increasingly difficult 
to secure. They rarely have much concern with intri- 
cate problems of hedging and with numerous other 
factors of the conduct of business, upon the successful 
handling of which depends the profit, even the safety, 
of the larger concern. 

It is a current error in discussions of changes in 
milling to regard the mortality among small mills as 
applying to merchant mills. This is not at all the case. 
The seven thousand or more mills which have disap- 
peared in the past few years have not been merchant 
mills, but chiefly grist and exchange enterprises. Mer- 
chant mills which have passed out of existence have 
been replaced largely by other plants of equal size in 
other localities, more favored by changes in currents 
of wheat production and flour distribution. The typical 
medium-sized merchant mill has, on the face of the 
available evidence, held its own, or grown moderately 
in capacity and trade importance. 

On the whole, therefore, while conditions in milling 
are widely different from those in industry in the 
broader sense, there is every reason to accept Pro- 
fessor Carver's conclusion as fully applicable to this 
industry. The merchant mill of small or moderate 
size, from five hundred to two or three thousand bar- 
rels, is in no present danger, save as it may be the 
bystander victim of the destructive competition of the 
industry’s larger units. 
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Domestic Demand.—Contrary to expectations, a fair volume of business was 
done during the closing week of the year. Few large lots appear to have been 
booked, but the aggregate of sales made up a considerable. volume. Explanation 
is found in the probability that stocks 
in most hands are exceedingly low. Cur- 
rent buying, therefore, has been ren- 
dered necessary to eke out scant inven- 
tories. Buyers, too, seem to be im- 
pressed at last by the stubbornness of 
wheat, and are becoming more recon- 
ciled to present flour price levels. Some 
feel that the bottom has been touched, 
and that, should a heavy buying move- 
ment set in, as many anticipate, the mar- 
ket would advance quickly. It is almost 
the unanimous opinion of millers that 
January will be a month of heavy book- 
ings. They estimate that average stocks of domestic dealers and bakers will last 
until about the middle of February. Buying during the remainder of the crop 
year, it is anticipated, should afford a volume of business commensurate with con- 
sumptive requirements, and equal that of the first half of the crop year. 

Export Trade.—Export business in the closing week of the year was very smali. 
partly due to the prolonged holiday period in Europe. Early betterment is con- 
fidently expected. 

Production.—The announced determination of mills to assess the carrying charge 
due Jan. 1 led to increased shipping directions just prior to that time, and this 
brought a fairly good operating week, in spite of the holiday shutdown, | This 
week’s production is expected to be materially larger. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations remain firm and average 10@15c bbl higher 
than a week ago, largely on. the strength of wheat premiums. 

Millfeed.—Strengthened demand late last week forced prices upward slightly 
in most markets. Buyers evidently had been holding off in the hope of a break 
during the holidays, but the abnormally cold weather forced them into the market. 
While there has been a general widening of inquiry, offerings show no increase. 
Mills are doing a good mixed car business, and have very little to sell in straight 
cars for near-by shipment. Standard middlings have shared the strengthened 
demand, but red dog is neglected. Southwestern mills report a brisk demand for 
shorts for delivery in February, March and April at premiums over the spot prices, 
but they are offering virtually nothing. Stocks are everywhere low in the hands of 
both distributors and feeders. Canadian mills are deluged with orders for bran 
and shorts, which they are having difficulty in filling, owing to curtailed demand 
for flour. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., Jan. 3.—(Special Cable)—Importers show no disposition to 
purchase flour either on spot or for forward shipment and, in consequence, stocks 
are difficult to move. Trade is on a hand-to-mouth basis only. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents 39s 6d@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.75@6.92 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents 37s 6d ($6.41 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 9d ($6.61 
bbl), Australian patents 36s ($6.15 bbl), American low grades 27s 6d ($4.70 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 25s ($4.27 bbl), home milled straight run 37s 6d, c.i.f. 
($6.41 bbl). 

Glasgow.—tImported flour business continues limited, not having recovered from 
the holiday slump. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 36@387s per 280 
Ibs ($6.15@6.32 bbl), Canadian soft winters 36@37s ($6.15@6.32 bbl), American 
soft winters 39s@39s 6d ($6.66@6.75 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d@37s ($6.23 
@6.32 bbl), Pacific Coast patents, January shipment, 35s 6d ($6.06 bbl). 

Belfast.—The flour trade is practically at a standstill. The price tendency 
is easier. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s@89s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.66 
@6.78 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s 3d@37s 9d ($6.35@6.45 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 37s 6d ($6.41 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s ($6.83 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winters 41s ($7 bbl), home milled, delivered, 41@42s ($7@7.17 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Flour stocks are large and increasing, but buyers continue to 
hold off. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.15@7.40 per 100 kilos 
($6.35@6.59 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.25@7.65 ($6.44@6.79 bbl), Kansas straights 
$6.90@7.20 ($6.10@6.41 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.05 ($6.26 bbl), Belgian 
patents $6.75 ($5.92 bbl). 

Hamburg.—tThe holiday feeling still prevails in the imported flour market, and 
scarcely any business is being done. Today’s quotations: Kansas top patents $7.50 
@7.80 per 100 kilos ($6.68@6.94 bbl), Kansas export $7.45@7.75 ($6.62@6.89 bbl), 
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English patents $7.20@8.15 (($6.41@7.24 bbl), home milled $10.10 ($8.99 bbl), rye 
flour $8.40@8.95 ($7.48@7.95 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Imported flour is quiet, with demand restricted. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents $7.70@8 per 100 kilos ($6.85@7.12 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $7.40@7.90 ($6.59@7.03 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.40@7.80 ($6.59@6.94 bbl). 

Oslo.—Buyers of imported flour show little interest, although a trade revival! 
is expected soon. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.80@7.95 per 100 
kilos ($6.94@7.07 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.50 ($6.68 bbl), Kansas top pat- 
ents $8@8.20 ($7.12@7.30 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.65@7.85 ($6.79@6.95 bbl) 
American rye flour $7@7.35 ($6.23@6.53 bbl), English patents $6.95 ($6.10 bbl), 
Minnesota top patents $8.10 ($7.21 bbl). 

WHEAT 


The London market is firm, with a good trade passing in Argentine wheats 
The Continent is reported to be buying actively from Argentina. 


MILLFEED 

Owing to recent severe weather, there has been considerable activity in feed 
stuffs in London at full prices. Bran is quoted at £8 5s ton, ex-mill, middling 
£8 15s and Plate pollards £7 3s 9d. There is a steady demand for bran in Belfas' 
at £9 10s@£10 10s ton. 

j OIL CAKE 

The London cake market is firm. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted a 

£7 18s 9d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian made, £7 6s 3d, ex-ship. 
OATMEAL 

Oatmeal prices are held firmly in London. 
tinental rolled oats are firm at 40s, c.i.f. 
at 45s 6d, rolled oats 46s 6d. In Belfast, American and Canadian offerings are ou 
of the running. Irish meal is quoted at 40s and rolled at 45s. German rolle:. 
oats are higher at 40s. 


Scottish meal is advancing. Con 
American and Canadian meal is quote: 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
Cw wD 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentage 
of activity of mills at various points. Th: 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 














NORTHWEST— Jan.1 Jan. 2 NORTHWEST— Jan.1 Jan. :‘ 
Dec. 31 Dec. 24 1926 1925 Dec. 31 Dec. 24 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...238,273 271,563 174,957 212,812 Minneapolis ...... 52 59 33 41 
Ee, FP cccccs saves 7,177 10,394 Bt. POG) socsccces es 27 33 47 
Duluth-Superior 13,020 20,020 11,205 8,320 Duluth-Superior .. 35 54 30 22 
Outside mills*.. 99,895 166,608 159,903 173,974 Outside mills* .... 32 44 40 43 
Totals . -851,188 464,480 353,242 405,500 AVOPARGO  cccce 44- 52 36 “1 
SOUTHWEST— ’ SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....129,838 151,553 118,132 108,402 Kansas City ...... 66 717 .- 67 71 
Wichita ....... 28,300 33,434 41,457 24,174 WOOO: ccccascdscc 45 52 66 38 
Salina ......... 29,961 40,195 21,264 22,924 Ae 64 87 56 50 
St de - 26,716 25,369 19,333 30,374 St. Joseph ....... 56 53 40 64 
OORGRE <0 cccce 20,217 22,196 18,324 14,725 SE thaccxesas 74 81 67 53 
Outsiae millst. .164,448 163,657 201,104 165,366 Outside millst .... 49 46 55 45 
Totals . .899,480 436,404 419,614 365,965 Average ..... 56 61 59 52 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 25,700 26,800 24,700 ...... St. Louis .....6.. 42 44 41 
Outsidet .... 44,600 43,000 37,700 ...... Outsidet ....... 61 50 43 
Central Statesf. 81,969 55,057 27,227 18,820 Central States] ... 52 62 50 43 
Southeast ..... 80,264 89,814 73,913 62,471 GoutReast .....60% 60 68 49 54 
Totals . -232,533 214,671 163,540 81,291 Average ..... 53 68 49 27 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 24,745 26,133 24,982 28,330 Portland ......60. 39 42 40 45 
GURETEO ccccesee 20,677 30,997 17,852 21,461 SEE av ctcsgcrves 44 66 38 41 
Tacoma .......; 37,163 39,600 23,501 24,472 WOOO cscccccnce 65 69 41 43 
Totals - 82,585 96,730 66,335 74,263 Average ..... 50 58 40 43 
Buffalo ........ 166,142 214,288 131,752 120,697 WRB AIS 00s cscccive 65 84 56 51 
Chicago ....... 27,000 36,000 31,000 21,000 CROMD ce cnnceden 68 90 77 52 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


HOW 


United States Flour Disappearance 
Russell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 











cr 1927-28 - 1926-27 1925-26 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

November to date November to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period ......... 7,900 6,250 8,700 6,500 5,900 
2, , MPP RTTEL TL CRETE TEEPE Eee. 11,337 55,407 11,315 60,552 57,961 
SEE 66:0 4:6 0 0.6.w'0 60's 60:0:8:0000600%08 es 1 e 7 
.. | MYPOrrETTerrrrRrerrrrrryy 19,237 61,658 20,015 67,054 63,868 
PEGE | SNSSuipekoacgevessens¥cconeds 1,326 5,960 1,347 6,524 4,333 
Stocks at end of period ............. 6,800 6,800 8,000 8,000 7,800 
-. | eee eS) PETE TETE PLETE 8,126 12,760 9,347 14,524 12,133 
Apparent disappearance ............ 11,111 48,898 10,668 52,530 51,735 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, Jan. 4. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 

Spring first patent ............ $6.70@ 7.30 $7.55@ 7.95 cose Mace $6.75@ 7.25 $1 25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.60@ 7.90 $8.20@ 8.30 $7.40@ 7.70 $7.75@ 8.25 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.40@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.65 Pert Perr 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 6.65@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.60 7.35@ 8.15 7.00@ 7.40 eeee dese 
Spring first clear ........6.6.. 5.75@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.25 eer. ayy 5.75@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.85 rer oca 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.30 Perey ee es ieee 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.45@ 7.00 --@.. 6.85@ 7.55 6.65@ 7.15 rr, Peer 6.90@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.40 7.35@ 7.75 6.65@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.75 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.05@ 6.40 --@.. 6.25@ 6.70 6.10@ 6.40 es 6.40@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.35 coveocee 6.90@ 7.25 ey ee 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.30@ 5.80 --@.. 4.65@ 5.40 5.25@ 5.75 eee. rr) tit +10 @ ect @® cece oo @ucce --@. er Pri 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.25@ 6.90 so @.. --@. 6.60@ 7.10 es 7 oe 6.75@ 7.00 e000 vcas 6.65@ 7.60 7.20@ 7.50 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.65@ 6.10 --@.. --@. 5.75@ 6.25 --@. 6. 25@ 6.45 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.15@ 6.80 6.30@ 6.60 6.80@ 7.20 7.15@ 7.40 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.25@ 5.50 cee Dooce oo@pae 5.25@ 5.75 es F -@.... sese oe Pret) Stet 6.00@ 6.50 ced Poces 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ....4........ 5.60@ 5.95 5.70@ 5.80 --@.. --@.. 6.40@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.60 cece Qaoece coe @.. 
Rye flour, dark ..........50055 4.25@ 4.60 4.10@ 4.30 s Jr wir 5.00@ 5.25 -@. 4.85@ 5.10 5.50@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.20 osve@oces coe @.- 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto a Toronto “*Winnipes 
Family patent . i. 00@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.25 eee Cedex $8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patent]....$....@7.90 Pe - @8.65 Spring exports§ ....37s@37s 6d 
Bereight .ccsceee 20@ 5.70 oderd ° pee 7.90@ 8. 50 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent] ....@7.30 - @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst.. . -$5.35 
Cut-GH ceccceces 8400 5.80 coos @ ccc Montana ....... 6.85@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.80 Spring first clear{ ... - @6.20 - @7.05 Ontario exports§ .......... 36s 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In aati, Fort William basis {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb gates. 
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MILL PLEDGES STILL 
FAR FROM THE GOAL 


Signers Represent 78 Per Cent of the Out- 
put Necessary to Put Regulation of 
Long-Time Bookings Into Effect 


A current bulletin from the offices of 
the Millers’ National Federation states 
that mills representing an output of 62,- 
310,881 bbls in 1925 have signed the 
pledge to limit long-time bookings. This 
represents 54 per cent of the total out- 
put for that year and 78 per cent of 
the output necessary to make the pledge 
effective. Of the 8308 member com- 
panies of the Federation, 224, or 73 per 
cent, have signed the pledge. Of 223 
companies having a rated capacity of 
over 300 bbls per day that are not-mem- 
bers of the Federation, 59, or 26 per 
cent, have signed. Out of, in round 
numbers, 2,700 mills of less daily ca- 
pacity than 300 bbls, outside of the Fed- 
eration, 81 have signed. 

In reporting these figures, Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Federation, calls 
attention to these pertinent facts: 

“(1) Long-time bookings are respon- 
sible for many evils in the trade. 

“(2) Long-time bookings increase the 
risk of both the seller and the buyer, 
but particularly the risks of the seller 
with respect to options, premiums, and 
returns from feed. 

“(3) No mill can afford to restrict 
its freedom to make sales for longer than 
four months unless its substantial com- 
petition is also so restricted, 

“(4) Under the Pledge the positions 
of the mills in this respect are protected 
by certain conditions which must be met 
before the Pledge becomes operative as 
to any mill. ‘ 

“(5) Mills representing a substantial 
majority of the output of all mills in the 
United States have already signed the 
Pledge and have indicated their faith 
in each other and in the Pledge itself 
by so doing. ; 

“(6) If the Pledge does not become 
effective because the signatures necessary 
to meet the conditions cannot be ob- 
tained, responsibility for this failure 
rests upon the mills which refuse their 
co-operation. 

“(7) We cannot continue the campaign 
for Pledges indefinitely. 

“(8) If we cannot secure signatures 
enough to make the Pledge effective on 
the latter part of this crop year, so that 
it will have been in effect and its pro- 
visions tried out before the new crop 
comes in, we cannot make it effective 
at all. 

“(9) We must write down one more 
failure of millers to agree upon a con- 
crete constructive forward movement. 

“(10) It makes no difference whether 
your practice is to sell for longer periods 
of four months or not. Your signature 
is needed in order to make the Pledge 
effective. 

“(11) Every miller must make his own 
decision, and I hope, having made it, 
will be willing to accept the responsibil- 
ity that goes with it. 

“(12) If you are among those who 
have talked about the lack of co-opera- 
tion in the milling industry and about 
the unethical practices that millers en- 
gage in, you cannot consistently decline 
to join in this co-operative effort.” 

The detailed status of the pledge cam- 
paign in terms of output represented by 
signers follows: 296 mills, output (1925) 
less than 200,000 bbls, 13,779,873 bbls; 
82 mills, 200,000 to 400,000 bbls, 9,056,957 
bbls; 15 mills, 400,000 to 600,000 bbls, 
7,223,515 bbls; 9 mills, 600,000 to 800,000 
bbls, 5,615,301 bbls; 12 mills, more than 
800,000 bbls, 26,634,735 bbls; total, 364 
mills, representing an output in 1925 of 
62,310,381 bbls. 

The status of the pledge campaign in 
terms of the number of mills is shown in 
an accompanying table. y 

‘2 2 2) 
THE EMPTY STOMACH AND PROGRESS 

When that austere and somewhat pep- 
pery old gentleman, Abel Fletcher, threw 
a bag of wheat into the river flowing 
alongside his mill rather than allow the 
famished rioters of Norton Bury to take 
his grain to appease their hunger, he 
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evidently did not regard an empty stom- 
ach as an obstacle to progress, This, 
however, is what Dr. Harold Mann, di- 
rector of agriculture in the Bombay 
Presidency, has said of the people of 
India. They are so poor that they lack 
the enterprise and energy to work out 
their own salvation. An enormous lot 
has been done for them in the way of 
land and crop improvement, but they 
appear to be economically incapable of 
adding to it. One cannot say that any- 
where else but in India, the situation 
would be different, because it is much 
the same in China, but it is a queer 
state of affairs. A half starved race is 
certainly a spiritless race, but in the 
comparatively youthful history of this 
country there was scarcely a period at 
all parallel to the present situation in 
India, and there were certainly times 
when the standard of life was extremely 
low, to say the best that one can of it. 
—Milling. 





Wheat. Flour—Receipts, Ship ts, Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Dec. 31, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

3 ee ee 


Minneapolis .. 4 234 174 

Kansas City... 7 12 155 100 

Chicago ...... 243 222 113 148 ee oe 
New York .... 295 270 72 65 339 3651 
Philadelphia . 33 58 28 25 126 156 
Baltimore .... 24 33 + 12 a 
MOMOR .ccccce 47 44 35 9 
Milwaukee ... 35 19 3 4 ee es 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. es 15 13 58 37 
*Nashville ... 54 ee 


*Figure for 10 days ‘ending Dec. 21, 
Rusesell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted); 


Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 


CICWUICN IONIC ON 


STATUS OF PLEDGE CAMPAIGN 


Week ending Dec. 17. 2,452 2,390 2,549 

Production July 1- 
| =e ee 61,975 67,162 65,232 
Imports— 

July 1-Dec. 17........ 1 2 3 
Exports— 

July 1-Dec. 17 ....... 6,680 7,034 4,875 

IN TERMS OF MILLS 


Total members 


—Member companies—, Nonmember companiest ——and nonmembers— 














In Fede- Have Not Have Not ° *Have Not 
States— ration signed signed Number signed signed Number signed signed 
BEY 6300 ewes cwesin ee ‘ ee 1 ee 1 1 ee 
APEBRERS 22. cccceccss 1 1 2 2 3 1 2 
GREMTUER soccer cecees 4 2 2 4 2 2 9 5 4 
oO” ee ee 1 1 e* 4 2 2 5 3 2 
District of Columbia.. 1 1 _ o* oe ee 1 1 os 
eT Tier 1 1 5 ae 5 6 a 6 
EE Seka shvee ba0-004es - as og 4 7 4 4 os 4 
BE “s:0'0- 060 4.096 at 33 19 14 12 4 8 46 24 22 
ES - 66.0 Shey 00.408 5:0 27 19 8 7 1 6 38 24 14 
DE, S¢kebeendeeesasn 4 4 ss 2 oe 2 6 4 2 
IPT ee 41 24 17 24 7 17 65 31 34 
Kentucky .. 5 5 ‘a 4 2 2 11 9 2 
Maryland .. 1 1 oe 6 2 4 8 4 4 
Michigan 19 16 3 1 $2 1 34 30 4 
DE ae kcaeeeeees 38 34 4 11 6 5 52 43 9 
DS .5.9.000:4.6.0605.08 23 15 8 21 4 17 45 20 25 
DE wis t-evs-everee 5 2 3 os in ‘2 5 2 3 
PE eco eae ened s 6 4 2 10 4 6 23 15 8 
New Jergey ......0... 1 1 -. — Po ce 1 1 es 
2... Boe 13 11 2 8 2 6 26 18 8 
North Carolina ...... 1 1 os 6 1 5 10 5 5 
North Dakota ........ 3 2 1 3 6 3 6 2 4 
ere 26 19 7 5 sn 5 49 37 12 
Oklahoma 8 6 2 11 8 3 21 16 5 
Se ee ee a 4 2 2 9 1 8 13 3 10 
Pennsylvania ........ 17 16 1 5 2 3 26 22 4 
South Dakota ....... 1 1 os 1 1 s 2 2 ee 
0 Te ee 5 5 e* 14 3 11 21 10 11 
... ARS e re 2 2 se 27 1 23 29 6 23 
MEE. “Seseevewecedcecs 1 1 s4 1 ex 1 2 1 1 
5 ee 8 4 4 3 1 2 19 13 6 
Washington ....... i 5 2 3 7 1 6 14 5 9 
West Virginia ....... 2 2 > 3 1 2 5 3 2 
ec 1 1 2 e's 2 5 3 2 
_ Sana “ — vs 1 1 5 
DE vwcvurenees 308 224 84 223 59 164 612 364 248 


*These totals include 81 nonmember mills, having a rated daily capacity of less than 


300 bbls, that have signed the pledge. 
or more. 


tNonmember companies with capacity of 300 bbls 


GON JIC OW JON OO 


Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


Dec. Jan. Feb. | March | April | May 


June 


July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 


Central & Southern —-—<-—-=-+ == 


eee ces ccceccooroce 








FOOLISH, BUT COMFORTING, 
PERHAPS 


RECENTLY we read some ponderous 

nonsense intended to be philosophy. 
It was seeking to prove that nothing 
exists. 

The thoughtless among us may speak 
of the whiteness of a certain flour, and 
naively imagine we could prove our point 
with the testimony of a witness or two; 
but the proponents of this philosophy 
would object that the flour would not be 
white but for the presence of some one 
to whom it looks white. Having estab- 
lished that point, the deeper of the phil- 
osophers would go on to prove that the 
flour itself would not exist were it not 
for the presence of some one who thinks 
he sees some flour. 

The argument seems hopeless, but how 
pleasant it would be for many of us, at 
this season for the balancing of ledgers 
and the casting of accounts, if we could 
convince ourselves and the higher-ups in 
the company of the sound logic of such 
pleasant color blindness; causing them, 
consequently, to dismiss with a mild ges- 
ture all the red ink accumulated on the 
yearly report. 

+ 


THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Pure water is the best of 
Gifts that man to man can bring. 
But who am I that I should have 
The best of anything? 
Let princes revel at the pump, 
Let peers with ponds make free, 
Whisky or wine, or even beer, 
Is good enough for me. 
—Neaves. 
> + 


Did you ever stop to think, by the 
way, that the one thing most respon- 
sible for the growth of commercial bak- 
ing is auction bridge? 


> + 


Another important factor was the 
apartment builders, who steadily im- 
proved kitchens in which to open pack- 
ages of ready-made food. 


+ + 


Millers are very optimistic. Almost 
every one of them, at one time or an- 
other, gives the impression he believes 
that some day some one will come along 
and think out a plan that will make us 
all prosperous. 

> 


Embarrassing Moments 

Dear Sir: The other day I overheard 
a salesman for a competing flour mill 
talking to a baker. They were standing 
behind a thin partition. 

“This is good stuff,” the salesman said. 

Imagine my embarrassment when I 
hurriedly dodged around the partition, 
and found the two examining flour sam- 
ples. 

Joun ReEpeye. 


+ 


Senator Borah announces that “noth- 
ing of importance” can be done until Mr. 
Coolidge retires from the presidency. A 
lot of us were heretofore somewhat in- 
different about Mr. Coolidge leaving the 
White House, but this settles it: Mr. 
Coolidge should be drafted. 


> + 


Considering the bills Congress passes, 
those never reported out of committee 
must be awful. 

+ 


Well, That Has Been Tried 

A woman writes to E. W. Howe, the 
Kansas editor, to suggest that he head 
a movement to “eliminate sex and 
money.” “We might as well try to get 
rid of bread and butter,” was Mr. Howe’s 
reply. 

+ + 


Even though -you are rather smart 
yourself, note. what terrible mistakes the 
smartest men make. 
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FOREIGN FLOUR TRADE 
QUIET IN SHANGHAI 


Local Mills Reported Operating at 75 Per 
Cent Capacity, with Ample Chinese 
Wheat on Hand 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Shanghai mills 
are operating at about 75 per cent ca- 
pacity, with supplies of native wheat on 
hand conservatively estimated as enough 
to maintain operations for from one and 
a half to two months, A. B. Calder, 
American trade commissioner, has cabled 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Orders for foreign flour continue to be 
restricted, due to the weak native flour 
market, the plentiful supplies of native 
wheat, and to the cutting off of interior 
markets on account of the disturbed con- 
ditions. 

In a cablegram received from Julean 
Arnold, United States commercial at- 
taché at Pekin, it is stated that the No- 
vember imports of American flour into 
Tientsin were greater than those for any 
other month in 1927. Imports of foreign 
milled flour for the first 11 months of 
1927 totaled 198,000,000 Ibs, compared 
with 152,000,000 for 1926 and only 48,- 
000,000 for 1925. It is estimated that 
Tientsin mills have produced 245,000,000 
Ibs flour during the past 11 months. 
Stocks of flour on hand on Nov, 30 to- 
taled 1,830,000 bags, of which 310,000 
were American, 340,000 Japanese, 920,000 
Shanghai and 250,000 Tientsin. 


O2wOW? 


GENERAL BAKING CO. WILL 
BUILD PLANT AT NORFOLK 


Norrotk, Va.—Gardner’s Bakeries, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the General Baking 
Co., has taken the name of the parent 
organization from Jan. 1. A plant will 
be erected this year to increase the out- 
put of the local branch 225 per cent, ac- 
cording to L. E. Duncan, local manager. 
The site of the new bakery will be prac- 
tically an entire block between Twenty- 
fifth and Twenty-sixth streets at Fawn 
and Gazelle avenues. All new machinery 
will be installed. Construction of the 
plant will begin within 30 days. The old 
bakery will continue to operate at 219- 
225 Cumberland Street until the new 
plant is ready. ‘The Gardner Bakeries 
were started about 30 years ago in a 
small grocery store. Four years ago 
they became a part of the General Bak- 
ing Co. 

2 2 2) 


FIRE DESTROYS 2,350-BBL 
FLOUR MILL IN SHANGHAI 


The plant of the Chang Foong Mill, 
Shanghai, China, burned recently, two 
large buildings, a smaller structure and 
a large amount of grain being destroyed. 
The company’s No. 1 and No, 2 mills, 
with capacities of 750 and 1,600 bbls, 
respectively, were destroyed. 

The fire started in the No. 1 mill, 
presumably from a dust explosion. A 
fire door between that structure and a 
two-story cleaning mill which adjoined it 
was closed, thus preventing the flames 
from spreading to the latter building. 

The loss was covered by insurance. 
The No. 2 mill was of modern construc- 
tion and did not collapse, as did the 
other units. The plant was situated at 
some distance from the main fire hydrant. 
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OUTLOOK FOR TAX CUT IS 
DECLARED LESS HOPEFUL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The outlook for 
tax reduction at this session of Congress 
is not so bright as it was. Republican 
leaders in the Senate fear that there is 
no way to keep tax reduction even at the 
level established by the House, unless a 
showing can be made that a deficit is 
certain unless the Treasury’s estimates 
are adhered to. 

The fact is that the Treasury forecasts 
are without standing in Congress. That 
body has been told so many times that 
there would be little or no surplus if it 
reduced taxation as much as it desired 
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that Treasury warnings no longer affect 
it. Mr. Mellon is, therefore, desirous of 
having the Senate postpone action on the 
revenue bill until the March 15 tax col- 
lections under the present law shall have 
confirmed his predictions. By that time, 
too, the size of appropriations may be- 
come such that it will be evident that 
Congress will have to choose between 
spending less and taxing’ less. 

Hard choice as that is, Congress would 
be reluctant to run the nation into a 
deficit in these days of easy tax money. 
The President and Mr. Mellon have both 
indicated that they have not recommend- 
ed delay until after March 15, but both 
doubtless favor that policy if it seems 
to be the only way to head off the heavy 
tax slashers. It is believed that the 
President will veto any bill that imperils 
a Treasury balance. 
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SIEBEL INSTITUTE PLANS 
CAKE AND PASTRY COURSE 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, announces the open- 
ing of a two weeks’ intensive course in 
high grade cake and pastry baking on 
Feb. 27, following popular demand for 
such courses. Bakers are capitalizing 
the increasing demand for sweet goods, 
cakes and pastry of high grade, and are 
familiarizing themselves with latest for- 
mulas and methods, as well as proper 
displaying of such goods. Enrollment in 
the Siebel short course is limited to a 
number of students that can be given 
personal attention, so the institute urges 
bakers to make early applications. Ex- 
planatory booklets and complete details 
may be had by writing the Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, 964 Montana 
Street, Chicago. 


CANADIAN MARKETING 

Winnirec, Man.—According to fig- 
ures issued last week by officials of the 
Canadian National Railways, 3,620,000 
bus grain were marketed by farmers 
along their lines in the prairie provinces 
during the week of Dec. 23. This rep- 
resents a substantial gain over market- 
ings for the same period last season. 
According to the report, there are at 


present 28,881,000 bus grain in storage 
at country elevators on the system. Total 
loadings, however, are lower than they 
were during the corresponding period in 
1926, which is accounted for by the late- 
ness of the harvesting season in 1927. 
During the present crop season, 117,628,- 
000 bus have been loaded, compared with 
123,151,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1926. 
‘2 2 2) 


FOOD SHORTAGE DECLARED 
UNLIKELY IN UNITED STATES 


There is small likelihood of a food 
shortage in the United States for the 
next 75 years, declared Dr. O, E. Baker, 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, addressing the American Farm 
Economic Association at Washington, 
Dec. 29. 

“Looking forward a century, when our 
population appears likely to have become 
stationary at 200,000,000 persons,” Dr. 
Baker said, “all the evidence available 
suggests that agricultural production can 
keep pace with the increase of people 
without any greater changes in the char- 
acter of the food supply than those which 
have occurred during the past quarter 
century.” 

Discussing the more immediate out- 
look, Dr. Baker declared that “the sub- 
stitution of mechanical for animal power 
on farms must continue for several years 
at least,” and that this continued mech- 
anization of agriculture will cause pro- 
duction to increase as rapidly as popu- 
lation during the next decade. 


r2Ow«d 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Total flaxseed 
production in countries so far reporting 
in the current year of 1927, including the 
United States, Canada and Argentina, is 
estimated at 122,915,000 bus, an increase 
of 22,000,000 over production in those 
countries last year. Decreased supplies 
of old crop in Canada and Argentina 
bring the total supply down to 18,000,000 
bus above last year. India and Russia 
are the only important producing coun- 
tries not yet reporting on 1927 produc- 
tion. 
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The Outlook for Increased Consumption 
of Wheat Products 


By John S. 


Pillsbury 


Vice President Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


SEE no reason why the present industrial prosperity should 
not continue through 1928. Experience has proved, however, 
that general prosperity does not increase the consumption of 
flour, but has a tendency to restrict it, due to the fact that flour 
and other wheat products are the cheapest foods and, conse- 
quently, during prosperous times far greater amounts of expen- 


sive foods are consumed. 


Department of Agriculture reports show that the annual per 
capita consumption of wheat in the United States has gone down 


from 5.6 bus in 1908 to 4.25 in 1926. 


If the population of this 


country consumed as much wheat as is consumed in Canada, this 
figure would be 7.4 bus per capita, and it would result in the in- 
creased domestic consumption of 100,000,000 bus, or over 20,- 


000,000 bbls flour. 
This increased domestic use 


of wheat would take care of a 


very large percentage of the average exportable surplus of bread 
wheats raised in this country, and would go a long way toward 
solving the much discussed farm problem. 

As these conditions are generally recognized by. the flour 
milling and baking industries, every effort is being made to in- 


crease the consumption of wheat products. 


A very large per- 


centage of our population now buys its bread from bakers, and 
the bakers generally are using a higher quality of ingredients and 
are, consequently, producing a quality of bread which is more 


palatable and which is increasing the use of flour. 


Publicity is 


also being given this fact, and I predict that the milling business 
will receive considerable benefit from this source in 1928. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MILL OUTPUT 
GREATER THIS CROP YEAR 


Mrinneapouis, Minn. — Minneapolis 
mills produced over 350,000 bbls more 
flour in the first four months of the 
present crop year (September to Decem- 
ber, both inclusive) than they did in the 
corresponding period of 1926-27. During 
the calender year of 1927, however, the 
flour production in Minneapolis reached 
lower levels than it has arrived at during 
the 32 years that Minneapolis mills have 
been grinding more than 10,000,000 bbls 
flour annually. Production in 1927 to- 
taled 11,540,042 bbls, compared with 11,- 
793,258 in 1926, 12,059,557 in 1925 and 
11,679,130 in 1924. 

Although the short spring wheat crop 
in 1926-27 was undoubtedly largely re- 
sponsible for this decline in production, 
opinion in the trade is to the effect that 
it is surprising that Minneapolis produc- 
tion does not show a more rapid decline, 
since most of the larger companies here 
have plants in Buffalo to which they al- 
lot more and more of their export busi- 
ness. This trend is well illustrated by 
the fact that 1927 direct exports from 
Minneapolis totaled only 173,456 bbls 
about one third of the amount that wa 
shipped in 1924, and a very small frac 
tion of the amount that was exported ir 
the days before the growth of Buffalo 
as a milling center. 

This being the case, Minneapolis mill 
ers are gratified to note that they ar: 
increasing their domestic business appre 
ciably, and they trust that it will con 
tinue to grow until it is able to take car: 
of the capacity that was once operated 
for export business. 

It is believed that the present crop 
year will see a very considerable increase 
in the flour production of Minneapolis 
mills, as the quantity of high grade 
spring wheat available is much greater 
than it was in 1926-27. 


OOM 


Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 932,693 996,064 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 
April 859,687 787,631 700,994 821,874 
May. 808,693 866,200 709,476 927,653 
June. 786,336 923,519 863,341 911,202 
July. 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 
Aug. 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 


Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,125 
Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 
Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 836,284 





Tots 11,540,042 11,793,258 12,059,557 11,679,130 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 


1927 1926 1925 1924 





January ..... 6,868 6,803 16,821 8,279 
February .... 5,876 7,565 26,037 6,527 
March ....... 11,042 10,185 23,253 8,343 
ME. 84000006 8,432 7,486 9,264 8,850 
SE Vetesrese 3,425 4,488 12,062 11,556 
SOE i vévssocs 6,445 8,307 6,886 138,300 
ME drateneen 6,007 11,005 12,555 12,093 
AUGER . vc cces 3,265 12,483 9,012 12,619 
September ... 3,529 11,010 6,624 22,647 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,420 
November .... 5,181 17,940 6,161 25,647 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,863 36,158 

OGRE 200.0: 73,456 117,321 147,058 215,439 
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SUPPLY OF FEED GRAINS 
SIMILAR TO LAST YEAR’S 


The total supply of the principal feed 
grains for the remainder of the season 
is but little, if any, larger than a year 
ago, in spite of the record barley crop 
and a larger corn crop this season, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

While this season’s corn crop, accord- 
ing to the Dec. 1 estimate, is about 94,- 
000,000 bus larger than last season’s pro- 
duction, the total supply is only about 
22,500,000 larger than a year ago, be- 
cause of the smaller carry-over from last 
year’s crop. Receipts of corn at the 
markets since Nov. 1 have totaled prac- 
tically the same as a year ago, but have 
passed more rapidly into consuming 
channels, and market stocks have not in- 
creased materially since the movement of 
the new crop began, whereas last season 
market stocks were increased about 10,- 
000,000 bus from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. 
The location of a larger surplus west 
of the Mississippi River, where a great- 
er percentage is generally fed on farms, 
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tends to retard the accumulation of com- 
mercial stocks. 

The supply of oats on Aug. 1 was the 
smallest since 1913, and about 120,000,- 
000 bus below last year’s supply. The 
grain sorghums crop, according to the 
Dec. 1 estimate, is but little larger than 
the revised figures for last year’s pro- 
duction, and totals about 137,608,000 
bus. The barley crop of 265,500,000 bus 
is the largest on record, but the active 
demand early in the season both from 
domestic buyers and exporters has ma- 
terially reduced the surplus. 

The excess in exports of barley and 
oats since Aug. 1 over exports for the 
same period last year is almost sufficient 
to offset the increase in the total supply 
of feed grains this season. 


C20 


1927 WAS A RECORD YEAR 
FOR KANSAS CITY MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour production 
by Kansas City mills during 1927 was 
7,423,000 bbls. This is the largest amount 
produced in this city in any one year, 
and represents 79 per cent of their total 
capacity. The 1926 record was 6,049,000 
bbis, or 74.2 per cent of capacity. 

Even during war years, production did 
not come within 1,000,000 bbls of the 
1927 record. This was due to the small- 
er capacity of the mills at that time, 
however, as percentage of operations 
reached 84 during two separate years of 
that period. 

Che addition of the new 3,300-bbl Mon- 
arch Milling Co. unit, and the tendency 
of consolidated companies to run their 
Kansas City plants at the expense of 
their interior mills, is largely respon- 
sible for the record run. 
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DEATH OF B. W. APPLETON, 
BUFFALO MILL PRESIDENT 


Burrato, N. Y.—Benjamin Ward Ap- 
pleton, president of the Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., died Dec. 31 at his 
home here. Mr. Appleton was born in 
Boston 63 years ago. He had been en- 
gaged in business in Buffalo for 30 years. 
He is survived by his widow, a married 
daughter and a son, George Miller Ap- 
pleton, who is associated with the mill- 
ing company. 

ow ww? 


WISCONSIN MILLERS WILL 
HOLD MEETING THIS MONTH 


Cuicaco, Iru.—S, C. Northrup, secre- 
tary, has announced that the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Millers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Milwaukee in 
January, probably some time during the 
week of Jan. 23. Following the usual 
custom, the meeting will undoubtedly be 
held at the Pfister Hotel. Further and 
final announcements will be made shortly. 
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RYE ADMIXTURE IS ALLOWED 
IN BREAD FLOUR IN FRANCE 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Since Jan. 1, rye 
is the only secondary cereal the admix- 
ture of which will be allowed in bread 
flour in France, according to David S. 
Green, American trade commissioner, 
Paris. Recently, attempts have been 
made to have this ruling modified to in- 
clude rice flour, but the minister of agri- 
culture has decided against the change. 

Ow? 
CORN PRODUCTS DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., New York, recently declared an 
extra dividend of 75c and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50c on the com- 
mon stock, payable Jan. 20. On Jan. 
20, 1927, an extra of 75c was paid. The 
regular quarterly preferred dividend of 
1% per cent was also declared payable 
Jan. 14 to stockholders of record Dec. 31. 

‘2 2 2) 
AUSTRALIAN CORN DUTY 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Several addition- 
al amendments to the original tariff re- 
vision now under consideration by the 


Australian Parliament have-been intro- 
duced and are understood to be effective 
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government of Australia acquired 54 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR 1928 
By B. B. Sheffield 


President of Commander-Larabee Corporation 


HERE is no reason, in my estimation, why 1928 should not 


be even better than 1927. 


Despite all of the talk about over- 


production, until the great majority of people are properly 
housed, fed, and have the comforts of life, our trouble is under- 
consumption and not overproduction. 


We are living in a new age. 


We cannot gauge our prophe- 


cies for the future by looking on the past, for new conditions and 
new methods are changing each year the whole economic situation. 
The problem of distribution is being rapidly solved. The 


’ laboring man is becoming a capitalist. 


Our great industries are 


becoming more and more owned by the people, which, perhaps, is 
one of the great factors in American prosperity today. 
The installment plan of selling should be conservatively 


encouraged. 


Not in years has there been as much moisture on the ground 
in the northwestern states as at the present time, insuring a splen- 


did crop in 1928 all through these states. 


Cattle and dairy 


prices are the highest they have ever been, except during wartime; 
agriculture is enjoying a higher degree of prosperity, and I firmly 
believe that within the next 12 months an improved sane policy 


of marketing will bring added relief to the farmer. 


Diversifica- 


tion of farming is bringing about a new epoch in agriculture. 
The route from the farmer and producer to the consumer is being 


shortened and cheapened. 


Capital is cheap, labor contented, and all things point to a 


good year. 


We should slow up on tax reduction, insist on con- 


servatism in Congress, and continue along the line of economic 


manufacture and distribution. 
year in American history. 


If we do, 1928 should be a great 
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upon introduction, according to cabled 
advices to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Corn flour, former- 
ly dutiable at 2d lb from all sources, is 
made dutiable at %2d lb if from the 
United Kingdom and %d lb from all 
other sources. 
os 2) 
SOUTH AFRICAN BAKERIES 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States consul at Cape Town, in a report 
written for Commerce Reports of Jan. 
2, said that the preliminary figures for 
the “industrial census of the Union of 
South Africa for the year ended June 
80, 1926, which recently became avail- 
able, showed a substantial recovery from 
the low point recorded for 1923-24. The 
gross value of the output of bakeries for 
1925-26 was £3,682,697, compared with 
£3,643,897 in the previous year. In the 
£3,000,000 class only sugar mills and 
printing establishments exceeded the bak- 
ery trade value. 
2? 
SPERRY DIVIDEND RUMORS DENIED 
San Francisco, Cat.—Rumors that 
common stock of the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, will be returned to a div- 
idend basis have been definitely denied 
by officials of the company. Dividends 
are not contemplated now or in the fu- 
ture until further progress is made in 
the reconstruction program started after 
the war period. 
Cw mw? 
DEATH OF OMAHA BAKER 
Max G. Wagner, affiliated with his fa- 
ther in the bakery business at 1614 Vin- 
ton Street, Omaha, Neb., under the name 
of Otto Wagner & Son, died on Dec. 31. 
Pneumonia developed from a cold which 
he caught on Christmas. He is sur- 
vived by his parents, his wife and six 
children. His father has been a baker 
for more than 40 years. 
Cw wD 
RUSSIAN GRAIN MOVEMENTS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Russian exports 
of all grains are expected to be below 
1,800,000 short tons this year, says a 
cable to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Exports of the five principal 
grains last year, as officially reported, 
totaled 2,722,000 short tons, of which 


about half was wheat, and a fifth bar- 
ley. Exports last year: wheat, 49,202,- 
000 bus; barley, 20,465,000; rye, 16,691,- 
000; oats, 3,661,000; corn, 8,170,000. The 
possibility of completely executing the 
Soviet plan to export 22,600,000 short 
tons grain within five years is doubted, 
in view of the likelihood of another poor 
year during the remaining four. Grain 
exports this year probably will be small. 
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SEED WHEAT ASSOCIATION 
LOSES ON 1927 WHEAT CROP 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The annual state- 
ment of the Kansas Seed Wheat Asso- 
ciation, a nonprofit organization supply- 
ing seed wheat to Kansas farmers on the 
crop-share plan, shows that the associa- 
tion lost $90,231 on its activities in the 
eight counties where it operated last 
year. It received $8,574 as its share of 
crops toward which it contributed $95,- 
549 worth of seed. Unusually light yields 
in these counties are responsible for the 
poor showing. The average yield on 
acres planted was approximately two 
bushels per acre. 
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ELEVATOR ON CHICAGO RIVER 
ACQUIRED BY NORRIS GRAIN 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Norris Grain Co. 
has taken over the Illinois Central Rail- 
road elevator on the Illinois Central 
tracks at the mouth of the Chicago River. 
It is one of the oldest elevators in Chi- 
cago, and was handled under lease for 
several years by the Armour Grain Co. 
Recently the Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Co., Milwaukee, operated the house, with 
Albert Taylor as its Chicago represen- 
tative. This firm, however, has closed 
its house here, and Mr. Taylor has re- 
turned to Milwaukee. 
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STEAMSHIP LINE IS SOLD BY 
AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
Lonpon, Exc.—The Australian Com- 
monwealth Steamship Line has sold its 
seven ships to the highest bidder. 
After the close of the World War the 


v » which it operated for its own 
account for some years, with disastrous 
results to taxpayers. Ultimately it dis- 
posed of all the ships but seven, with 
which it continued to trade, with no 
more success than previously, in spite of 
its shipping board’s policy of offering to 
carry freight at considerably cheaper 
rates than the private lines. Lord Inch- 
cape, chairman of the Peninsular & - 
Oriental Steam Navigation Co., said that 
government trading, with rare excep- 
tions, was a losing business for the tax- 
payer. He said that it was more ad- 
vantageous to leave trade to the com- 
mercial community and for the govern- 
ment to share in its profits, if any, by 
taxation for the defense and adminis- 
tration of the country. 
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GREATER GRAIN RECEIPTS 
IN KANSAS CITY MARKET 


Kansas City, Mo.—In spite of the fact 
that tributary states produced less 
wheat last year than in the previous one, 
grain receipts during the calendar year 
exceeded those of 1926 by 9,500,000 bus, 
and were the largest since 1924. The 
largest quantity ever handled here was 
in 1921, when 139,600,000 bus were 
cleared. This year’s receipts were 122,- 
750,000 bus. 

A feature of this year’s business was 
the heavy movement of corn during the 
last few months of the year. The total 
receipts of 24,750,000 bus are only slight- 
ly under the 1918 record of 30,308,000. 

Receipts of grain, millfeeds and hay 
in Kansas City during 1927, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 

1927 1926 1925 1924 





Wheat, bus.. 87,503 87,500 52,046 90,824 
Corn, bus.... 24,765 17,181 18,255 23,112 
Oats, bus.... 4,194 4,221 13,507 9,693 
Kafir, bus... 4,050 3,315 4,282 4,638 
Rye, bus..... 443 568 226 323 
Barley, bus.. 1,264 265 611 682 
Cane, bus ... 334 218 407 eee 
Flaxseed, bus 261 259 1 

Totals .... 122,814 113,270 89,234 127,272 
Bran, tons... 59 66 47 57 
Flour, bbls... 843 888 802 689 
Hay, tons ... 257 299 335 312 


Kansas City receipts of wheat, corn, 
oats and Kafir, in 1927, by months, were 
(000’s omitted) : 











Wheat Corn Oats Kafir 

January .... 5,456 2,328 420 626 
February ... 5,677 1,737 312 442 
MAPOR cece. 3,630 950 290 293 
AME ceceses 2,386 489 220 215 
MOD vevcevas 4,063 1,213 266 192 
eee rrr 3,601 2,669 176 241 
. ereerere 19,538 762 192 248 
August ..... 17,723 1,307 626 285 
September .. 7,483 756 504 79 
October ..... 8,169 753 560 112 
November .. 5,506 2,605 436 410 
December ... 4,271 9,297 192 905 
Totals .... 87,503 24,765 4,194 4.950 
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POPE & ECKHARDT CO., GRAIN, 
CHICAGO, CEASES TO EXIST 


Curcaco, Inut.—The Pope & Eckhardt 
Co., which, with its predecessors, has 
been in the grain trade at Chicago for 
more than 53 years, ceased its corporate 
existence on Dec. 31. William N. Eck- 
hardt, who has been prominent in the 
grain trade with the Pope & Eckhardt 
house and a member of the Chicago 
Board since 1880, has retired from the 
company, and its business has been taken 
over by the Doern-Scarritt-Hannah Co., 
the members of which have been actively 
connected with the Pope & Eckhardt Co. 
for many years. Edwin A. Doern, who 
has been vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for two years, is presi- 
dent, Gordon Hannah is vice president, 
and Charles E. Scarritt is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Ow? 


MILL STOCKS REPORT 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued its regular blanks for report on 
stocks of wheat and flour as of Dec. 31. 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Federa- 
tion, has asked that millers respond 
promptly, so that the results may be 
published soon. 

ow mw? 
SMALLEST WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Kansas Ciry, Mo—Only 29 cars of 
wheat arrived in Kansas City on Dec. 
28. This was the smallest movement 
since April, 1927, 
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WORLD WHEAT PRICES 
LOWEST SINCE 1923 


World Crop, Exclusive of Russia and China, 
Appears Second Largest in 
Post-War Years 


For three months, English importers 
and American millers have been paying 
‘lower average prices per bushel for 
wheat than in any period of similar 
length since 1923, according to a publi- 
cation just issued by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. Canadian wheat of the higher 
grades, however, has been no cheaper 
than in 1926, on account of the small 
proportion of high quality wheat in the 
crop, and in the United States soft red 
winter wheat has commanded a pre- 
mium. 

World wheat prices declined from the 
level prevailing in early August as a 
large crop in Canada became assured, 
despite late seeding and danger of rust 
and frost, the publication says, but dur- 
ing October-December price fluctuations 
were small. Lower world prices than in 
the three preceding years reflect an 
easier international statistical position. 

The world crop, exclusive of Russia 
and China, now appears the largest in 
post-war years except 1923. The inter- 
national position is slightly easier than 
in 1926-27. Partly because of large car- 
ry-overs into the crop year, exporting 
countries have larger supplies available; 
but even with allowances for growth of 
consumption, importers require a little 
less wheat. 

International trade for the crop year 
1927-28, as measured by net exports, 
promises to reach 825,000,000 bus. The 
United States, Canada and Argentina 
probably will provide about 693,000,000, 
an extraordinarily large proportion of 
the total, while exports from Australia, 
India, Russia, and the Danube countries 
will be small. Germany and Italy doubt- 
less will import appreciably more wheat 
and flour this year than last; France, 
Poland, Egypt, and the Orient will take 
less. International trade bids fair to 
follow a more normal course than in 
1926-27, when high ocean freight rates 
in September-November disproportion- 
ately restricted trade in the first half of 
the year and swelled it in the second 
half. 

No substantial reasons now appear for 
anticipating material departures from 
the November-December level of world 
prices, at least until new crop prospects 
begin to exert an influence in May, 
Carry-overs out of 1927-28 are likely to 
be larger than those of 1926-27, more 
particularly in the United States; but 
no such increase is probable as occurred 
last year. 
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T. W. REMMERS, PROMINENT 
ALLIED TRADESMAN, DEAD 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Theodore W. Rem- 
mers, president of the American Bakers 
Machinery Co. and the Diagraph Stencil 
Machine Corporation, died at his home 
here on Jan. 1. He was 64 years old and 
had been active at his business until 
five days before his death when he was 
attacked by a severe cold which de- 
veloped into pneumonia. 

Through management of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co., one of the 
largest of its kind in this country, Mr. 
Remmers became widely known among 
bakers and allied tradesmen. 

The funeral services were held on Jan. 
4 with Masonic rites. 
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TO ESTABLISH TRANSIT 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Effective Jan. 18, the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad will establish 
transit at St. Louis and East St. Louis 
on grain from Omaha, South Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, destined to Chicago, 
protecting the through rate of 17¥%c on 

wheat and l6c on corn and oats. 

cw 


THE RYE SITUATION 
Blodgett’s Rye Review for Dec. 29 
says: “Generally of a very high average 
quality, possessing an unusually low 
moisture content, our domestic rye this 
year is peculiarly suited to the impera- 
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tive requirements of foreign mills, which 
desire it for blending with their home 
grown rye, much of which carries so 
high a moisture content as to be un- 


usable, except in a blend. Further, 
American ground rye flour now com- 
mands a sharp premium in all foreign 
markets, because of superior quality. 
One flour buyer writes: ‘Our markets 
are dependent on supplies from your 
side. Importers here will have to pur- 
chase, regardless of cost.’ In short, for- 
eign demand for our rye promises to be 
limited only by the offerings.” 
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ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE 
MILLERS HAS 1,296 MEMBERS 


Including applications for entry of 25 
actives and 13 associates, the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers now has a total 
membership of 1,296, according to a 
statement just published. The total as- 
sets of the association amounted to $12,- 
349 on Dec. 31, 1927, the financial state- 
ment shows, compared, with $10,085 a 
year previously. 


The growth of the flour milling indus- 
try in Palestine is somewhat handicapped 
by the competition of foreign flour, which 
frequently sells lower than the domestic 
product. It is necessary to import wheat 








AL THA WORE TOITE 


A Kansas milling company re- 
cently received the following letter 
from a customer in Arkansas: 

dier surs in reply to youers ov 
december 2 1927 Willsat i never 
booked nary barell of flour onley 
whot i have received 
so you can scratch it off as nothing 
dowing 
youre man wore heare and wanted 
me to book when the prise wore 
rite but we never did for we cante 
sell ite heare as we have quite abit 
on hands of oure last order 
and whene he wore heare the last 
time 
hesed somthing about booking and 
itold him i dident wante any more 
so that wore al the wore toite 
we never booked nary barell and i 
havent seane him sence. 




















into Palestine to supplement the coun- 

try’s domestic production, which is in- 

sufficient to supply local requirements. 
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China’s wheat imports for the first 
three months of 1927 were 1,634,330 bus, 
compared with 4,779,600 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. 


CIGCWUICWUICWIC WIC 


After the Storm: “Nick’s”’ Postmortem 
on the ‘Holidays 


Off duty, laid up with 
La Grippe, temporarily. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Well, Christmas 
and New Year’s have come and 
gone—a double header for both 
functions. Now I suppose we 
will get back to work, which 
stopped a week before Christ- 
mas and was not resumed until 
after Jan. 2, due to the alleged 
holiday spirit. 

One runs a risk these days 
using the word “spirit.” 
“Licker” is the better word. 
Yes, that’s the way it’s spelled 
to conform to the law. Inter- 
pretation of the law has many 
angles. The daily papers re- 
cently announced that the pro- 
hibition authorities had declared 
it illegal to serve ginger ale in 
hotel rooms. Thinking the term 
“ale” made it illegal, I inquired 
of those who are supposed to 
know, and they informed me 
that the assumption is that 
when ginger ale is called for, 
and especially when ice and 
glasses are requested, spiritous liquors 
are about to be consumed. 

Did you ever hear such a damphool 
theory in your life? Why not charge a 
man with “looking as if he might commit 
a crime”—just about as much sense as 
the ginger ale theory! Why not arrest 
all persons having a red nose, which is 
supposed to be caused by excessive drink- 
ing of alcoholics, 
instead of which it 
often is caused by 
praying in damp 
churches, or chron- 
ic indigestion. 

One would think 
I was an old 
grouch, I plead 
guilty to the “old,” 
but not to the 
“grouch,” as I en- 
joy a Christmas 
tree, also the col- 
ored lights outside 
the house and in 
shop windows. I 
enjoy playing with 
toy trains, electric 
match lighters and 
flasks (hip pocket size). I think they 
are funny, because we have nothing with 
which to fill them. 

I love to see the hundreds of Christ- 
mas cards sent broadcast to alleged 
friends, three fourths of whom we do 
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not care one tinker’s damn for, 
and if they took our printed 
message literally, we would con- 
strue it as a presumption, Two 
hundred left my house. The 
Lord and the postmaster only 
know who got them, but to 
greeting card collectors they 
must have given some joy, for 
they came right back at us, 
dumping the same number in 
our laps. Some are pretty, and 
others sad. I never read the 
messages, for they are almost 
invariably bought ready made— 
very few have the custom made 
stamp on them, so why waste 
your time and become sar- 
castic? 

The real messages are Christ- 
mas letters written in longhand, 
to a few, and one has only a 
few real friends—the others are 
acquaintances. Of course the 
letters take a long time to 
write, but writing to a friend 
is a pleasure. If it’s hard work 
or a bore, then the person to 
whom you are writing is not a 
friend. Remember when you 
wrote to your girl? 

As in former years, the regular old 
array of embroidered hand towels turned 
up as gifts. Think I recognized a few 
old soldiers among them, and if they 
weren’t, then they belonged to the same 
regiment. Why do people doll up a per- 


.fectly good towel which, after all, is just 


a handwipe? I’m always afraid to use 
those dolled up like a wedding cake, so 
I use any old towel, bath preferred, for 
it has wonderful sopping powers. 

Joking apart, we got back a dresser 
scarf which had gone the rounds for the 
last five years. It showed travel stain 
and ironing marks, and had acquired a 
bulge since it left our, its original, domi- 
cile. I’m recommending its being sent 
to the old soldiers’ home, with the sug- 
gestion that it be used as an abdominal 
support. Presents get that look after 
being kept on the firing line a number 
of years. They bulge like men. 

Of course I got the usual number of 
popular novels (my family want to 
read), and I got a cigar lighter, beauti- 
ful in appearance, and does everything 
but light. I don’t care, I always carry 
matches and haven’t any cigars. Got a 
nice pound of peanut brittle from my 
daughter, who is very fond of it, and a 
bottle of something resembling red ink 
from a lady friend, who penned a verse 
in reference to the contents’ age. I didn’t 
know that ink needed aging—just an- 
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other of these newfangled theories, [ 
suppose ! 

So much for Christmas! What about 
New Year’s Day? To a casual observer, 
it looked like a “hang over” from Christ- 
mas, only their voices were a little 
hoarse, and they were a week older, 
which makes a difference. I noticed some 
of the boys had discarded their Christ- 
mas gift ties—that takes nerve. I fought 
that battle years ago, since when I get 
nothing. I’m happy, for I’m saved that 
number of bills after the first of the 
year. Every man buys his own presents, 
anyway. That being the case, let hiin 
choose ’em ! 

President Coolidge’s season’s message 
was fine, and the sum and substance of 
the whole thing was “Peace on earth; 
good will toward men.” This letter wis 
reproduced on the front page of the 
daily paper, and alongside of it was an 
account of a row between some sheriffs, 
deputy sheriffs and policemen in a wes'- 
ern town; and four or five of them were 
killed, and a dozen injured in the fracas. 
The account ended by saying that thes 
towns, as a result of the shooting, duc 
to professional jealousy, were left witli- 
out peace officers. It was evident thit 
these peace representatives knew not)- 
ing about peace on earth and good will 
toward men, or they misinterpreted it. 
If these are peace officers, I wonder ho. 
the other citizens act toward each othe,. 

Well, what are we going to do about 
it? 1928 will be the same as 1927, «as 
was 1827, and the same problems wii! 
come up in 2027. Anyway, we won’t be 
there to check ’em up, and if we are, we 
will be so derned doddering that no one 
will pay any attention to us. They might 
pat us on the back and say “Ther, 
there! That’s all right, Grandpop?” or 
some such silly expression, and draw lots 
for the privilege of taking you back of 
the stables and shooting you, as did the 
peace officers to each other on Christmas 
of 1927. 

“Nick.” 
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JOHN A. THEIS CHOSEN TO 
HEAD KANSAS CITY BOARD 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—(Specia! 
Telegram )—John A, Theis, of the Davis 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., was chosen 
president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade at its annual election held yester 
day. Mr. Theis was unopposed. R. A 
Jeanneret, of the Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., was chosen second vice president. 
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WILLIAM W. MARTIN RETIRES 
FROM FULTON BAG & COTTON 


Attanta, Ga.—William W. Martin, 
who for 40 years has been connecte:! 
with the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, in an executive capacity, has re 
signed from the company and has re 
tired from active business, effective Dec. 
31, 1927. He will still retain his finan 
cial interests in the company, however 


DEATH OF BUFFALO GRAIN MAN 

Burrato, N. Y.—Harry T. Burns, fo: 
a long time prominent in Buffalo grair 
circles but who has been in poor healt! 
for the past year, died on Jan. 1. 
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Illinois Millers Discuss Increased Soft 
Wheat Flour Consumption 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


ENERAL discussion of means for 

bettering the condition of the soft 

wheat milling industry in southern 
Illinois, detailed accounts of the prog- 
ress being made in crop improvement 
work, particularly in regard to garlic 
eradication, and an outline of the work 
being done by the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association, by Dr. W. H. Strowd, its 
secretary, were among the features of 
the forty-second semiannual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Belleville, Ill., Dec. 28. 

A. D. Brubaker, Murphysboro, presi- 
dent of the association, in his opening re- 
marks pointed out that the financial con- 
dition of the organization was much 
stronger than at its last annual meet- 
ing. He mentioned some bulletins which 
have been published by Illinois authori- 
ties regarding the proper use of soft 
wheat flour, and said that he had found 
the distribution of them in his neighbor- 
hood materially helped in increasing the 
local consumption of the products of 
his mill. 

GARLIC ERADICATION 

J. L. Grigg, Sparta, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization, discussed the 
activities which have been carried on in 
the past six months. He reported at 
some length the progress being made in 
garlic eradication in southern Illinois. 
During the last several years this organ- 
ization has been extremely active in crop 
improvement work, holding many meet- 
ings in all sections of the district, and 
it has probably accomplished as much as, 
if not more than, any other milling 
group in work of this character. Mr. 
Grigg recently spent a week in Indiana 
explaining the methods which have been 
so successful for southern Illinois mill- 
ers, and outlined the accomplishments 
of this trip. 

Following his crop improvement re- 
marks, Mr, Grigg considered other asso- 
ciational matters, first calling attention 
to the fact that it has been discovered 
that in some cases salesmen were draw- 
ing salaries and expenses from more 
than one mill, while the mills affected re- 
mained in ignorance of this fact. He 
thought that a check-up of this situation 
should be made the first of the year. 

Mr. Grigg also suggested that greater 
efforts be made to have Illinois milled 
flour used in the state institutions. He 
claimed that the use of secondhand flour 
bags was declining, and that the present 
crop outlook was excellent. Finally he 
urged all members of the association to 
sign the pledge of the Millers’ National 
Federation for the limitation of flour 
sales. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 


C. G. Randall, Chester, chairman of 
the executive committee, said that the 
committee had held a number of meet- 
ings, and Martin Huber, Highland, re- 
ported but little change in the member- 
ship of the association. 

That it will be possible to get state 
aid in carrying on the crop improvement 
work inaugurated by the association, was 
the opinion expressed by the Hon. Harry 
Wilson, state senator from Pinckneyville. 
He said that the milling business en- 
countered sufficient competition in the 
,ordinary routine of its activities, and 
that it should be assured of an adequate 
supply of pure, good wheat. He said 
that the state was making progress in 
crop improvement work, citing a number 
of instances wherein the legislature came 
to the aid of farmers in eradicating 
harmful tendencies. He assured millers 
of his help in this matter. In conclud- 
ing, Mr. Wilson claimed that united ef- 
fort very likely would get the state to 
use a greater percentage of flour milled 
in Illinois in its institutions. 

S. A. Whitehead, a St. Louis grain 
dealer, at the invitation of Mr. Brubak- 
er, briefly addressed the meeting, saying, 
in part, that the government can accom- 
plish more for the farmer by crop im- 
provement work than through ary other 
means. He added that state institutions 


should use flour ground from Illinois 
wheat. 


A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, who is 
a regular attendant at the meetings of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
directed most of his remarks toward the 
limitation of sales to a four months’ 
period. He said that if the pledge can 
be carried out it will be of the greatest 
help to the milling industry. He was 
very emphatic in placing the responsi- 
bility for the success of the plan upon 
the so-called small millers, as he said 
that the large companies have agreed 
to the plan, but the smaller ones are 





A. D. Brubaker, President of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association 


holding back. He declared that a large 
number of small mills must sign the 
pledge if it is to be put in operation. 

In concluding he briefly discussed the 
value of the cost accounting work done 
by the Federation, and mentioned sev- 
eral instances wherein it had been of 
special value to millers. 

A chicken dinner was served at noon, 
by which time the attendance had grown 
to about 50. Immediately afterward, Mr. 
Brubaker introduced Dr. Edward Irwin, 
Belleville, congressman from that dis- 
trict, who discussed the relations of gov- 
ernment to business, first saying that we 
should have business in government, but 
not too much government in business. 
He said that various boards, bureaus 
and commissions are driving the expenses 
of government upward, and that govern- 
mental departments are encroaching up- 
on business. Much of the regulatory 
work, he concluded, now being done by 
the federal government should be carried 
on by states and local communities. 

F, W. Mann, chairman of District No. 
5, Association of Operative Millers, spoke 


of the work being carried on by that. 


organization and urged that the owners 
help their men to attend the meetings. 
He explained that it was not a labor 
organization in any sense of the word, 
and invited all millowners to attend the 
meetings whenever they cared to. 

Dr. Strowd, who delivered one of the 
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most interesting addresses of the meet- 
ing, first commented on Congressman 
Irwin’s remarks about government and 
business, agreeing with most of them, 
but adding that, as one who has been on 
both sides, he has observed that at times 
business men don’t analyze the govern- 
ment’s intention. He said that what was 
really needed was more intelligent activ- 
ity of government toward business. 

Next he considered soft wheat milling 
conditions, the evils of which he largely 
blamed upon overcapacity. He said that 
he did not know just how this problem 
will be solved, but that there were some 
things millers could do to help them- 
selves. The decline in the consumption 
of bread, he added, was another problem 
which has been brought about by less- 
ened manual labor, due to the present 
machine age and the tendency toward 
slenderness among women. Further- 
more, our period of prosperity had 
caused people to eat less bread and con- 
sume more expensive foods. 

Dr. Strowd then dwelt at some length 
upon the possibility of the commercial 
baker offering an outlet for soft wheat 
flour. He said that everything should 
be done to maintain home baking, but 
that at the same time soft wheat millers 
— well work among bakers to the 
end of getting them to use a certain per- 
centage of soft wheat flour in their mixes 
for the sake of making a better loaf. 
In the past, he continued, baking has 
been built upon volume, each baker striv- 
ing to get as many loaves of bread as 
possible from each barrel of flour, but 
a change toward quality, instead of vol- 
ume, was now noticeable. He declared 
that if bakers would use a certain per- 
centage of soft wheat flour in their mixes, 
which would result in a better quality 
loaf, it would be the greatest possible 
aid in increasing flour consumption. He 
called attention, however, to the fact that 
recent investigations did not show family 
baking to be disappearing as rapidly as 
some thought. 

The Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
will hold a meeting in Nashville, some 
time in March, similar to the one held 
a year ago. Dr, Strowd said that this 
meeting would be larger in scope and 
of even more interest than the last one, 
and he invited all millers present, wheth- 
er members of his association or not, to 
attend. 

The last committee report made was 
that of C..H. Koenigsmark, Waterloo, 
chairman of the crop improvement com- 
mittee, who outlined some of the activi- 
ties of that group, and stressed the im- 
portance of the selection of the proper 
varieties of wheat for planting. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Among resolutions adopted at the 
meeting, the committee in charge of these 
being Martin Hubar, Highland, George 
W. Ziebold, Waterloo, and W. N. Baltz, 
Millstadt, were the following: indorse- 
ment of the Millers’ National Federation 
sales limitation plan and the recom- 
mendation that all members of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association sign the 
pledge; the request that all members as- 
sist in getting Illinois milled flour used 
in the state institutions; and an expres- 
sion of appreciation to KMOX, St. Louis 
broadcasting station, for its co-operation 
in crop improvement work. 
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China’s wheat flour imports in the first 
three months of 1927 totaled about 60,- 
225,459 lbs, compared with 146,080,949 
in the corresponding period in 1926. 
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and “The Dutch Milkmaids.” 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ENRI CASSIERS, this week’s cover artist, was born at Antwerp 

in 1858, later moving to Brussels, where he spent his boyhood. When 

he left school he was placed with an architect, remaining with him 
for seven years, during which he spent his spare time doing water colors. 
When pictorial postcards became the vogue in Belgium, Mr. Cassiers 
did a series of these, including “Dutch Landscapes,” “View of Dortrecht,” 
He originated the Dutch poster style of 
art, which has been extensively imitated. His work in this field is notable 
for the humor of its design and the brilliancy of its color. 
has done considerable chalk drawing, as well as water coloring. 


Mr. Cassiers 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Dec. 27, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick. & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

Flour 

ARBUTUS and design; J. F. Eesley Mill- 
ing Co., Plainwell, Mich; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since July 14, 1927. 

ARKLITE; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Aug. 31, 1925. 

CUPID and design; Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Oct. 2, 1905. 

CUPID TWINS and design; Dunlop Mill- 
ing Co., Clarksville, Tenn; self-rising wheat 
flour. Use claimed since 1904. 

Design composed of shaded lines; Fish- 
back Co., Indianapolis, Ind; pancake flour, 
oats prepared for human food, etc. Use 
claimed since 1872 for pancake flour, and 
1923 for oats. 

FARMER BOY and design; Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., doing business as The Interior 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since May 31, 1927. 

MASTER LOAF; Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Beardstown, Ill; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since April, 1926. 

MOUNT MITCHELL and design; States- 
ville Flour Mills Co., Statesville, N. C; self- 
rising flour. Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1926. 

Design of a hatchet; Twitchell-Champlin 
Co., Portland, Maine, and Boston, Mass; 
pastry flour and corn flakes. Use claimed 
since July, 1926, for pastry flour, and April 
29, 1927, for corn flakes. 


Bakery Products 


National Biscuit Co., New 
York, N. Y; biscuit, cake and crackers. Use 
claimed since Oct. 12, 1927. 

ARROW-ROOT; Keebler-Weyl Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa; hard or semihard crack- 
ers, wafers, biscuits and jumbles. Use 
claimed since Nov. 30, 1926. 

DAIRY-MAID; Ontario Biscuit Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y; cookies, cakes, crackers, and 
biscuits. Use claimed since April 22, 1922. 

FAMILY; Sarah A. Esterly, doing business 
as Reading Biscuit Co., Reading, Pa; pret- 
zels. Use claimed since April 1, 1927. 

O U EATA; Henry A. Depp, Pittsburgh, 
Pa; bread, cakes and pastries. Use claimed 
since July 1, 1927. 

R B CO. and design; Sarah A. Esterly, 
doing business as Reading Biscuit Co., Read- 
ing, Pa; pretzels and biscuits. Use claimed 
since 1903. 


ALMONA; 
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I. C. C. SUSPENDS OKLAHOMA- 
LOUISIANA TARIFF CHARGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended the 
clause of the new tariff on flour ship- 
ments from Oklahoma to Louisiana call- 
ing for a charge on grain in transit. 

As the tariff stands now, the new 
rates will be charged, but milling-in- 
transit privileges will be allowed tempo- 
rarily until final disposition is made at 
the hearing to be held in Chicago, Jan. 
10, before Commissioner Myer and exam- 
iners Hall and Mackley. 

This arrangement in reality makes a 
transit charge on milling-in-transit, as 
old rates would have applied when trans- 
it is used, and new rates on flat ship- 
ments, milling-in-transit being penalized 
about 5c per 100 Ibs. 


Ow? 
HOT DOGS 


“Hot Dogs,’ at least the type made 
unpopular by the roadside concessions, 
have been outlawed by many restau- 
rants. The hot dog sandwich with its 
cheap pasty bun and poor food value is 
gradually giving way before the more 
edible types of food. 

However, the hot dog need not die. 
Frankfurters have been made, and will 
be made, that are good and readily di- 
gested. Though they are more expen- 
sive, most patrons are willing to pay the 
difference for a real heart warming “Red 
Hot.” It seems that the roadside shacks 
will never learn how to put out a real 
honest-to-goodness “red hot” in the tasty, 
delightful manner that our leading res- 
taurants serve them.—American Restau- 
rant. 
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Wheat sales by the Canadian Co-op- 
erative Wheat Producers, Ltd., totaled 
$295,750,764 for 1926-27, 209,501,478 bus 
wheat being handled. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Contrary to expectations, a fair volume 
of business was done by spring wheat 
mills last week. While no large lots 
were reported worked, in the aggregate 
there was enough scattered buying to 
make a good showing. Bookings prob- 
ably averaged around 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity represented, though some of the 
larger companies did even better. 

Evidently, a good many buyers have 
gotten to the point where the end of 
their bookings is in sight. Naturally, 
they are impressed by the stubbornness 
displayed by wheat and are becoming 
more reconciled to present levels. Some 
feel that the bottom has about been 
touched, and should a heavy buying 
movement set in, as many look for, the 
market might advance quickly. 

Stocks Believed Low.—According to 
the best information obtainable, stocks 
in bakers’ hands generally are low, so 
that buying in liberal proportions is ex- 
pected before long. A few companies 
have anticipated their needs for a few 
months ahead, but they are exceptions. 
Aside from the very large companies, 
there are comparatively few who will 
not need to buy within the next 30 to 60 
days, and of course even the big ones 
can be looked for to add to their hold- 
ings when they regard the market as 
right. 

Stock taking is now well under way, 
and shipping directions are coming in 
more freely. Buyers have had ample no- 
tice from mills that carrying charges on 
old contracts would become effective aft- 
er Jan. 1. Most companies got in a 
good many directions over the holidays, 
but there are still some delinquent con- 
tracts upon which buyers evidently elect 
to pay the penalty. 

Demand for Clears.—A steady though 
limited inquiry is noted for strong spring 
first clears. One sale of 1,000 bbls was 
made by a Minneapolis company on Jan. 
3 in New York on the basis of $6.65 bbl, 
in jutes, delivered. Some say that were 
it not for the fact that shipping direc- 
tions against clears have been slow, they 
would have none to offer for shipment 
within 30 days. Second clears, however, 
in the main are slow and comparatively 
cheap in price. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 4 Year ago 

OO er rar $7.55 @7.95 $7.80@7.95 
Standard patent ..... 7.25@7.65 7.40@7.55 
Second patent ....... 7.05@7.15 7.00@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.90@7.05 6.65@6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.25 6.20@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.95@4.70 4.75@65.25 
Whole wheat ........ 7.30@7.60 6.70@6.90 
Graham, standard .... 6.30@6.45 6.20@6.35 

SEMOLIN AS 


Semolinas are still distressingly quiet. 
Some of larger durum mills have not 
sold any to speak of for over 30 days. 
Macaroni manufacturers, however, show 
no interest in future needs, and are even 
slow about ordering forward old pur- 
chases. Evidently, their business has not 
yet recovered from the pre-holiday dull 
spell. No. 2 semolina is unchanged at 
85% @3%c |b, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard, special grade and fancy pat- 
ent 34%@3%c, and No. 8 semolina 3% 
@3,ec. 

In the week ending Dec. 31, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 57,615 
bbls durum products, compared with 59,- 
360 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18% were in operation Jan. 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
B and F mills. 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), D, 


-E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 25-31 ...... 460,800 238,273 52 
Previous week .. 460,800 271,563 59 
Year ago ....... 529,200 174,957 33 
Two years ago... 522,000 212,812 41 
Three years ago. 559,800 212,987 38 
Four years ago.. 561,100 242,970 43 
Five years ago... 561,100 223,335 40 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,600 bbls last week, 510 
in the previous week, 4,114 a year ago, 
and 1,757 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 25-31 ...... 309,050 99,895 32 
Previous week .. 398,100 172,897 46 
VOGF BHO osccoce 423,840 167,080 39 
Two years ago... 424,890 184,368 43 
Three years ago. 424,890 198,795 47 
Four years ago.. 367,950 174,590 47 
Five years ago... 380,940 171,386 45 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Nov. 26 70 71,700 265,262 255,008 1,621 1,569 
Dec. 73 73,450 268,668 246,077 3,885 3,825 
Dec. 10 71 72,150 215,277 197,990 3,856 3,044 
Dec. 17 69 71,500 202,264 192,873 2,519 2,208 
Dec. 24 65 66,350 172,897 153,174 4,932 3,851 
Dec. 31 48 51,525 99,895 103,059 789 694 


i] 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 31, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Output— --Exports— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 4,699 4,344 22 50 
Bt. Paw) viccces 156 213 14 7 
Duluth-Sup. ... 426 384 ess ts 
| eee 4,270 4,024 52 67 


DEATH OF OLD-TIME MILLER 


S. Stewart, proprietor of the Morris 
City Mills, Morris, Minn., and of the 
mill at Mott, N. D., died Dec. 26 and 
was buried at Morris on Dec. 28. Mr. 
Stewart was 81 years of age, and had 
been active in milling in the Northwest 
for upward of 50 years. His health had 
not been good for over a year, but he 
was able to attend to business and had 
been at his office on Dec. 24. He was 
stricken with paralysis early the morning 
of Dec. 26, and died a few hours later. 
The Masonic lodge at Morris, of which 
Mr. Stewart was a member, conducted 
the funeral. The mills at Morris and 
Mott will continue to run as usual. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. ANNUAL 


The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, held its annual meeting at the 
Nicollet Hotel here on Jan. 4. Among 
out-of-town visitors at the meeting were 
Charles Ritz and J. A. Blais, of the 
Montreal office of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd; J. J. Kavorik and G. H. Clarke, 
Buffalo; J. G. Webster, New York; S. 
A. Salter, manager Western Flour Mills, 
Davenport, Iowa; A. J. MacMillan, A. C. 
Paul and C. R. Venables, Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary; J. M. Bruzek, C. 
V. Anderson and George Carter, Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw; P. B. 


Hicks, Winnipeg office of Middle West 
Grain Co; W. F. Mullaney and J. F. 
Urabek, New Prague, Minn. 


DEATH OF I, B. SWANSON 


Death has again entered the ranks of 
the millfeed jobbers at Minneapolis, this 
time removing one of the younger mem- 
bers of the fraternity, I. B. Swanson. 
“Ben,” as he was familiarly known, was 
stricken with pneumonia four weeks ago, 
but apparently had passed the crisis and 
was convalescing. While not blessed 
with a rugged constitution, he was men- 
tally very active, so a little over a week 
ago he was moved from his home to the 
hospital where, under closer medical su- 
pervision, he would be forced to take his 
much-needed rest. Apparently, he was 
unable to throw off the ravages of the 
disease, and the end came rather unex- 
pectedly on New Year’s Day. 

Mr. Swanson was only 37 years old. 
He was a former employee of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., but started in business 
for himself in 1918. From a modest be- 





The Late I. Benjamin Swanson 


ginning he had, through strict attention 
to details, built up a remunerative busi- 
ness. About a year ago he opened the 
New Lyceum café in Minneapolis, where 
he passed most of his time during periods 
of dullness in the millfeed market. 

Mr. Swanson is survived by his widow 
and two small children. The funeral 
service, held Jan. 4, and the beautiful 
floral tributes, attested to the high es- 
teem in which Mr. Swanson was held by 
his friends and associates in business. 


NOTES 


The mill at Hutchinson, Minn., has 
been dismantled and the building con- 
verted into a seed house. 


B. C. Bigelow, miller in the Wauman- 
dee mill at Cochrane, Wis., visited ac- 
quaintances in Minneapolis this week. 


Frederick C. Lang, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.’s Minneapolis sales 
force, who has been ill for several 
months, is still confined to his home. 


John H. Mulliken, a director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, plans 
to leave shortly with his family for Cali- 
— and to sail next month for Hono- 

u. 


Leslie F. Miller, district sales manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, left Jan. 4 for the Pacific Coast 
to call on the company’s western con- 
nections. 


Mrs. Henry Klepper, wife of the Wis- 
consin representative of the Empire Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was taken seriously 
ill the evening of Dec. 28 and removed 
to a Milwaukee hospital. 


Clarence P. Peterson, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed European representative 
of the Kellogg Co., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., and will leave for London Jan. 7. 
His family will go later. 

Louis T. Phelps has withdrawn from 
the Haertel-Phelps Co., feed jobbers, 
Minneapolis, to become the Minnesota 
representative of the National Oil Prod- 
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ucts Co., which is making’ cod liver oil 
for poultry feed manufacturers. 

C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
plans to leave late this week for Chicago 
to attend the general grain rate hearing 
being conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which it is expected 
will last another month or more. 


AW 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for flour was light and scat- 
tered last week. The mills received few 
bids, and most of those were well out of 
line. Grinding was mostly on old sales. 

The durum mill is operating largely on 
old contracts. Buyers show little interest. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


is OEE. octcswanes caves 13,020 25 
PUOVIGRS WOK ooccisccccee 20,020 t 
, ff Sarr 11,205 29 
WO PORES GOS .cecccevece 8,320 ? 


Quotations, Dec. 31, at Duluth-Sup: ‘ 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib co’ - 
tons: 


1927 1926 
First patent ......... $7.35@7.70 $7.80@8. 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.26 7.45@7.°" 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6 


NOTES 


The Board of Trade Clearing Associ::- 
tion will elect two directors, Jan. 3, to 
succeed W. J. McCabe, Sr., and P. Hi. 
Ginder. 

A. L. Goodman, formerly of Duluti,, 
but now in the flour brokerage busine:s 
at Detroit, spent the holidays here, his 
family being with him. 

Duluth-Superior mills during 1927 pro- 
duced 893,615 bbls wheat flour and 35,- 
835 of rye, compared with 915,995 and 
22,075, respectively, in 1926. 

During the 1927 season of navigation 
there passed through the Soo Canal 9, 
383,440 bbls flour, 330,898,158 bus wheat 
and 119,519,549 bus coarse grains. 


Traders on the exchange celebrated 
the going out of the old ‘year and ad 
vent of the new with an entertainment 
and dance for members and building em 
ployees. 

The annual election of officers, direc- 
tors and committees. of the Duluth Board 
of Trade will be held Jan. 17, and thi 
caucus to nominate candidates will bx 
held Jan. 7. Those whose terms expir: 
are: president, George Barnum, Jr; vic: 
president, H. S. Newell; directors, W. I 
McCarthy, G. E. Robson, B. Stockman; 
board of arbitration, G. G. Barnum, Sr.. 
M. M. McCabe, E. A. Vivian; board of 
appeals, Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl, 
W. S. Moore, H. A. Starkey, F. C. Ten 
ney. 

F. G. Carrson. 
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Rye Acreage—1928 Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates « 
the acreage sown to rye in the autumn « 
1927, compared with the revised estimat: 
of the acreage in the autumn of 1926 (acre 
000’s omitted), and of the condition of th 
crop on Dec. 1, 1927 and 1926, as compare: 
with the 1917-26 average on that date: 

w—Acres—, -—Condition 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


A\ 














New York ..... 22 89 91 
New Jersey ... 38 36 94 89 90 
Pennsylvania .. 90 78 94 82 90 
Delaware ...... 3 3 93 92 90 
Maryland ..... 15 14 94 82 88 
WHE &3.5a'0 6-0 43 42 93 83 87 
West Virginia.. 9 10 93 80 88 
North Carolina. 94 94 91 87 90 
South Carolina. 8 9 85 89 87 
Georgia ....... 23 26 87 88 91 
See 44 35 95 75 89 
SEO. ovc cease 125 119 96 81 90 
Seer 71 62 95 84 91 
Michigan ...... 194 178 92 88 90 
Wisconsin ..... 238 238 94 89 2 
Minnesota ..... 409 409 91 88 90 
MED: 2488 cos 0:00 31 31 93 90 94 
Sy eee 25 24 94 82 88 
North Dakota... 1,450 1,381 86 85 83 
South Dakota.. 169 154 85 85 84 
Nebraska ...... 252 274 89 92 90 
Pero 45 45 81 87 84 
Kentucky ..... 14 14 92 85 90 
Tennessee ..... 27 26 92 87 88 
TEED Sweccsces 13 14 74 80 78 
Oklahoma 22 22 78 85 84 
Arkansas 1 1 85 85 87 
Montana 161 134 93 92 82 
Wyoming ..... 41 51 90 92 88 
Colorado ...... 85 85 77 74 86 
New Mexico ... 1 1 60 62 80 
WOR ccsncccces 4 4 96 75 87 
BENIN <vcccneces 3 3 98 92 91 
Washington ... 22 22 96 96 88 
Oregon ........ 10 10 96 93 94 
U. States .... 3,802 3,670 89.3 86.3 87.7 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour bookings by Kansas City mills 
last week were moderately better than 
they were in the previous week, and in 
some cases as much as capacity was 
booked. The average was about 50 per 
cent of capacity. Interior mills are do- 
ing about the same, although in a very 
few cases mills sold 200 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Stocks Are Low.—It is the almost 
unanimous opinion of millers that Janu- 
ary will be a month of heavy bookings. 
They estimate that the average stocks of 
domestic dealers and bakers will last un- 
til about the middle of February, and 
they therefore expect substantial sales in 
the next 80 days. Business probably will 
improve throughout January. 

A Few Medium-sized Sales.—There 
were two or three lots of around 10,000 
bbls sold last week, and 5,000-bbl orders 
were more numerous. Delivery on most 
of the larger orders runs until April or 
May 1. The mixed car business, which 
was heavy before Christmas, has dropped 
off. 

Export—Kansas City mills did very 
little in the export market, and what 
business was done was.in small lots. The 
West Indies trade supplied the major 
part of the orders. Interior mills av- 
eraged the same on export sales, although 
a few reported round lot sales to Europe. 
Millers expect this trade to show more 
interest within the next fortnight. 

Shipping Directions. — Specifications 
are moderately good. A number of buy- 
ers with flour on the books to be deliv- 
ered by January sent in directions dur- 
ing the week, and these made up a large 
part of the total. The output was 66 
per cent of capacity, a decline of 11 per 
cent from the previous week. The differ- 
ence between the two is due largely to 
Christmas shutdown. It is expected that 
this week’s record will be considerably 
higher. 

Prices —Quotations are unchanged to 
10c higher. Premiums on milling wheat 
remain about the same, and future prices 
have advanced 1@2c. Quotations, Dec. 
81, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.85@7.55 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.45@6.80; straight, 
$6.25@6.70; first clear, $4.65@5.40; sec- 
ond clear, $4.40@4.60. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 


’ Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 


Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 26-81 ...... 330,360 164,448 49 
Previous week .. 330,360 163,657 46 
Me GMD. occecee 360,660 201,104 55 
Wo years ago... 367,560 165,366 45 
ive-year average (same week).... 50 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 54 
KANSAS CITY 
Pm, MRE sciccs 196,500 129,838 66 
Previous week .. 196,500 151,553 77 
Year ago ....... 175,500 118,132 67 
Two years ago... 151,500 108,402 71 
Five-year average (same week)..... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 66 
WICHITA 
Dec. 25-81 ...... 62,400 28,300 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 33,434 - 52 
Year ago ....... 62,400 41,457 66 
Two years ago... 62,400 24,174 38 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 36-81 ...... 47,400 26,716 56 
Previous week .. 47,400 25,369 53 
BM? GOO occ cece 47,400 19,333 40 
Two years ago... 47,400 30,374 64 
SALINA 
Bec. $6-81 ...... 46,200 29,961 64 
Previous week .. 46,200 40,195 87 
Year ago ....... 37,800 21,264 56 
© years ago... 45,000 22,924 50 


ATCHISON 
mee, BSE 14% 2> 29,700 22,489 75 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,316 81 
WORE OHO seseccs 29,700 19,787 66 
Two years ago... 29,400 18,324 62 
OMAHA 
Dec. 36-31 ...... 27,300 20,217 74 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,196 81 
WOOP GHO .sccece 27,300 18,324 67 
Two years ago... 27,300 14,725 53 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Se EOS Wi4.0000000eecsesearocescaces 31 
- EEE. 40sec hae tetsdisedewe seco 36 
WY SE: poe v ees Sees newiabee’sntonse 39 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 58 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
18,439 bbls last week, 20,848 in the pre- 
vious week, 14,382 a year ago, and 5,062 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, suffered a re- 
lapse last week. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., made a brief 
visit to Chicago last week. 

Donald F. Washburn, manager of the 
Kansas City office of the United States 
Shipping Board, has returned from the 
East. 

J. P. Parks, Kansas City feed jobber, 
is expected to return from Los Angeles 
next week. He visited his mother there 
over the holidays. 

The Board of Trade New Year’s party, 
held the afternoon of Dec. 31, was a 
success, if the size of the crowd attend- 
ing was an indication. 


The parts of Kansas that needed mois- 
ture for wheat benefited least from the 
snows of last week. What snow fell was 
drifted by high winds. 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is expected 
back this week from a holiday trip to his 
old home at Pinckneyville, Ill. 


J. W. Avery, director of the grain 
buying department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last week. 


C. E. Shepard, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., expects 
to attend the convention of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association in the middle of 
January. 


The Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has closed a contract with 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
for the erection of a 300,000-bu addition 
to its elevator. 


Oklahoma mills, which bought bran ‘in 
southern Kansas heavily during the first 
of December, in order to supply their 
mixed car trade, find that their output 
is now equal to their needs. 


L. W. Montgomery, southwestern Mis- 
souri and southeastern Kansas represen- 
tative of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
and W. Brooks, Oklahoma representative, 
visited the home office last week. 


H. R. Salisbury, acting manager of 
the Kansas City office of the Calcyanide 
Co., will remain in Kansas City during 
January instead of visiting the gulf 
ports, as he had planned at first. 


M. L. McCord, Arkansas representa- 
tive of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
and H. R. Perry, Iowa representative, 
visited the home office last week. A. L. 
McKelvy, A. D. McKelvy and Charles 
Larabee, sales representatives, who have 
been at the home office for some time, 
expect to leave this week. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Co. moved 
into its new offices on the tenth floor of 
the Dwight Building, Dec. 28. The of- 
fices occupy the entire floor which was 
added to the old Dwight Building re- 
cently. The formal opening of the of- 
fices was held Dec. 23, however, when 
an elaborate Christmas party was staged. 
Over 200 employees and members of 
their families attended. 
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Your Trade Paper Ad Is No Stepchild! 


By Leo. J. Reynolds, in “Better Advertising” 


OMETIMES I think the trade papers ought to boost their rates—not 10, 
20 or 30 per cent, but perhaps 500! Tlien, perhaps, advertising men might 


appreciate their value. 


As it is, compared to large national magazines, the cost is very slight—and 
many advertising men are wont to gauge space by its cost rather than its value. 
Suppose, for example, a manufacturer wants to place cn the market, say, 
an automobile accessory. The- first thing he knows he is in a pretentious na- 
tional magazine whose circulation runs into hundreds of thousands, and whose 


page space is $5,000. 


Five thousand dollars is a lot of money—and he is convinced that it would 


be folly to cut corners on his art work and typography. 
Might as well make a good job of it, and he does. 


works. 


So he shoots the 
The finished ad- 


vertisement is all the advertising man or advertiser could ask. And it pulls 


splendidly. 


Now that same automobile accessory is sold through dealers. 
of space in the dealers’ trade paper is $100 a page. 


And the cost 
A hundred dollars isn’t 


such a lot of money—and the space it represents commands just that much 


respect. 


So, one of the young fellers who’s just “learning the game” is told to get 
up some trade paper copy—and an artist who is serving his apprenticeship 
is delegated to make a little sketch for a one-color zinc reproduction. The trade 
paper sets type without extra cost—why bring up mechanical costs so they’ll 
be more than the cost of the space itself? 

Thus, we have two advertisements— 

One to reach the masses, the hundreds of thousands of readers throughout 
the country. No expense has been spared to make it beautiful and effective. 

The other reaches a list of but a few thousand, and it looks like a school- 


boy’s effort. 
And yet— 


It isn’t attractive, it isn’t readable, it doesn’t mean anything. 


The few thousand dealers must be sold themselves, and must in turn sell 


the hundreds of thousands of users! 
Where’s the logic? 


The average reader of a trade paper has at least as much intelligence as 
the average reader of the national magazine—and that intelligence has been 


insulted. 


I can’t blame the trade paper reader at all when he disgustedly chucks 
no-good advertising of that character into his waste basket. He has been treated 
like a 10-year-old; why censure him for acting like one? 

I maintain that the copy, the art work and the typography of the inexpen- 
sive trade paper should be as good as that used in the most expensive media. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Domestic demand for flour is very 
quiet. There is a fair inquiry from for- 
eign buyers, and a nominal business is 
being worked, particularly to Latin 
America. The volume of business for 
December was virtually the same as it 
was during the same month of 1926. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
29: hard wheat short patent, $7.30 bbl; 
soft wheat short patent, $7.50; standard 
patent, $6.80. 

NOTES 


Purina feed dealers of the surround- 
ing territory recently met at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, to discuss feeding methods. 

The Geis-Trice Elevator, Enid, burned 
down Dec. 28. Loss is estimated at 
$150,000, including 60,000 bus grain. A 
dust explosion was the cause of the fire. 


J. Perry Burrus, president of the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been appointed a member of 
the state textile committee by Governor 
Dan Moody. 

Galveston exported more wheat this 
season than all the other gulf ports, ac- , 
cording to port officials, wheat exports 
being about 12,750,000 bus. Stocks on 
hand total about 1,500,000. 


It is expected that the recent govern- 
ment corn estimate, which predicted 
crops far in excess of private estimates, 
and caused a decline in prices, will pro- 
vide the basis for more foreign business. 
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ATCHISON 


Smaller domestic flour buyers are 
showing very little interest. Larger ones, 
however, are beginning to consider book- 
ings, and a few lots were sold to them 
last week. Sales vary considerably, some 
mills selling as low as 25 per cent of 
their capacity, and others as much as 200 
per cent. Millers are optimistic about 
the prospects of heavy buying in Janu- 
ary. There is some inquiry from the 
Continent, and at least one mill booked 
a round lot of straight grade flour. Ship- 
ping directions continue slow. 

Quotations, Dec. 29, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat short patent, $7.10@7.30 bbl; 
straight, $6.70@6.95; clear, $5.15@5.40. 


NOTES 


The Blair Milling Co. entertained its 
office force with a Christmas party and 
dinner. 


Mills report wheat premiums slightly 
easier, although they still are high, con- 
sidering the indifferent demand for cash 
wheat. 

C. A. Knight, of the Cranston-Liggett 
Grain & Feed Co., accompanied by his 
wife, visited relatives in Dodge City, 
Kansas, last week. 

Elmer Koffman and Eleck Blumenau, 
of the Bay City (Mich.) Milling Co., 
visited their Leavenworth connection, the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., last week. 
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HUTCHINSON 


Flour business showed a very slight 
improvement last week. Shipping direc- 
tions continued fairly satisfactory. Spe- 
cifications generally called for shipping 
late in the week. Foreign interest was 
slow, but a small amount of straight 
grade flour was marketed on the Conti- 
nent. Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7@7.60 bbl; 
straight, $6.60@7.10; first clear, $5.40@ 
5.50. 

NOTES 

James Cozian, of the Cozy Bread Co., 
Denver, called on local mills last week. 

Fred Hipple, Texas representative of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., spent 
several days at the office here last week. 

Fred Vickers, for more than a quarter 
of a century superintendent for the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills.Co., has. been grant- 
ed an indefinite leave, in order that he 
may try to regain his health. 


CwwD 
SALINA 
The flour market continues dull. 
Bookings are for small lots. Inquiry is 


lacking among both domestic and for- 
eign buyers. Shipping directions are 
fair. Quotations, Dec. 29, basis cotton 
98’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7@740 bbl; 95 per cent, $6,80@7; 
straight, $6.70@6.80. 
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TOLEDO 
The old year passed out very quiétly 


last week in the milling business of this . 


section. Everybody’s thoughts and ac- 
tivities were concerned with the spirit of 
the holidays, and there was little time 
or inclination for business. This is re- 
garded as a normal condition, and has 
the sanction of years of precedent. 

Wheat Market Dull.—Even the wheat 
market was unable to develop anything 
to divert the current of events from their 
normal course, although it did show some 
resistance to declines and some strength 
in undertone. But the speculative in- 
terest is small and trading in futures has 
been running at only about half the vol- 
ume of last year, attributed by some as 
an indirect consequence of increased 
governmental regulation of grain opera- 
tions. The point is that nothing hap- 
pened to stimulate the sale of flour. 

Business came to about as full a stop 
as possible, so far as new sales of flour 
were concerned. Millers recognized the 
futility of pressing sales, because nobody 
was in the mood to buy. Meantime, 
operation of the mills continued at half 
capacity or less in the majority of cases, 
and the mill that was running full time 
was exceptional. 

As to the Future.—Now then, as there 
is nothing that may more completely 
make a fool of a man than prophecies 
about the future, it is difficult to find 
any miller willing to stake his reputa- 
tion on any forecasts of what is likely 
to happen during this new year. Frank- 
ly, they do not know, and, not knowing, 
they refuse to prophesy. 

However, there are some things about 
the situation which seem clear. Con- 
servative buying has characterized the 
entire soft wheat milling business all this 
crop. Bookings, which were never heavy 
in anticipation of forward requirements, 
have steadily been reduced. Consump- 
tion has been going on all the time, and 
stocks of flour should not be of a size 
to preclude replenishment shortly and a 
return to the market. 

Buying Must Come.—In other words, 
the potential buying capacity of the 
country is still there and must be taken 
care of. This should afford a volume of 
business commensurate with consumptive 
requirements, equal to that of the first 
half of the crop. But that has been the 
basis of operation so far on the crop, 
and has not proven any too satisfactory. 
The Southern Hemisphere will also now 
be a factor in the situation. 

While this may not afford any better 
operating conditions than have so far 
prevailed, yet a definite recognition of 
the situation by millers should be help- 
ful. They have got to cut their garment 
according to their cloth, and if they fail 
to do so they are not going to have a 
very pretty garment to look at. And 
this involves ruling out short cuts to 
sales by lowering prices below the cost 
of manufacture. 

Soft wheat millers probably now face 
the second half of the year on a more 
nearly equal basis than heretofore. The 
movement of wheat has been light for 
a long time, with cash wheat working to 
a stronger position and an increasing 
premium. Millers who were fortunate 
in having bought liberal stocks of wheat 
at harvest, beyond flour sales, and who 
had them properly hedged, have un- 
doubtedly eaten into those stocks, and 
cashed in on this advantage without any 
opportunity to replace them on an equal- 
ly fortunate basis. This means that the 
entire industry has got to function by 
figuring the cost of flour on the replace- 
ment value of the wheat. 

Competition May Be Better.—Whether 
it will be so or not remains to be seen, 
but this should operate to improve com- 
petitive conditions. It has been impos- 











sible for some of the mills to meet this 
competition in the past. There is noth- 
ing to indicate any better opportunit 
for profits than has so far prevailed. 
Milling is an industry which frequently 
has to function under conditions not ex- 
actly conducive to profits, which must be 
made in spite of that fact. 

Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
80, at $6.20@6.40 bbl, and local springs 
$6.80, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 25-81 ...... 156,300 81,969 52 

Previous week .. 88,800 55,057 62 

SOO BHO Kccccce 54,300 27,227 50 

Two years ago... 43,860 18,820 43 

Three years ago. 69,150 38,085 55 
NOTES 


Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller and grain deal- 
er, Oak Harbor, Ohio, was in Toledo 
and on ’change Dec. 30. 

Wade Holland, formerly president of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, and 
a former resident of Toledo, was visiting 
with old friends here last week. 

A. H. Recksteiner, sales manager for 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
was in Toledo for Christmas, but left on 
a business trip later in the week. 

W. C. Graham, Northeast, Pa., who 
has been connected with the Toledo 
(Ohio) Grain & Milling Co. for 37 years, 
and represents it in Pennsylvania, was 
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in Toledo and on ’change Dec. 30, as 
the guest of Jesse D. Hurlbut, manager 
of the mill. 

Louis A. Mennel, president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., is in California, and 
H. Wallace Applegate, in charge of the 
grain department of this company, is in 
New Mexico for the holidays. 


AW? 
ATLANTA 


Only a few scattered orders for flours 
came in from bakers and jobbers last 
week for prompt delivery. Inquiry is 
good, however, especially from bakers. 
Stocks are probably at the lowest ebb 
they have been in this district in a year 
or more, and nearly all larger buyers are 
planning early replenishment. 

Soft wheat millers in the Southeast 
report a fair business, considering the 
period, though most orders are for small 
quantities, with prompt shipment want- 
ed. Mills are operating on a little better 
basis than last year or the year before, 
but were not as active the last of the 
year as they were during the corre- 
sponding period in 1924. Export condi- 
tions continue dull. 

Prices continue at about the same level 
as during the Christmas period. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 30, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb 
cottons: hard winter short patent $7.20 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7@7.30, 
straight patent $6.75@7.20; soft winter 
short patent $7.90@8.15, fancy patent 
$7.50@7.70, standard patent $7@7.30; 
spring wheat short patent $7.50@7.75, 
standard patent $7.20@7.65, straight pat- 
ent $7.10@7.40; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington soft white wheat flour, $7.15 
@7.40. 

NOTES 


Carl Smith, sales manager for the Su- 
perior Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Atlanta last week. 

Milton Dargan, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, to succeed George W. West. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is making a trip of several 
weeks, visiting the mill’s connections in 
this district. 

W. M. Green, vice president of the 











Some Business Forecasts tor 1928 
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OUTHWORTH & CO., grain, To- 
ledo, Ohio, invited leading grain men 
in Chicago to participate in a fore- 

cast for 1928, and the following points 
were brought out, given in much ab- 
breviated form: 

Edward Hymers, Jackson Bros. & Co. 
—Rural population much better circum- 
stanced. Increased business indicated, 
particularly in coarse grains. The grain 
trade has been given a black eye by gov- 
ernmental regulations, restricting its ac- 
tivities and working against the develop- 
ment of leaders, who formerly were an 
influence in the market. 

R. W. McKinnon, Thomson & McKin- 
non.—Agricultural conditions better than 
year ago, evidenced by additional value 
of $760,000,000 to the crops. Corn crop, 
within 100,000,000 of 10-year average, is 
favorably distributed, largest yields be- 
ing in states of largest hog supplies. 
Short crops of feed grains in Europe 
have absorbed all of the Argentine corn 
surplus, and promise an outlet for any 
surplus we have. As for grain trade, we 
believe conflicting influences so fairly 
balanced that reasonably wide and fre- 
quent price swings may be expected, af- 
fording both speculative and merchan- 
dising interests ample opportunity for 
profits. 

Joseph P. Griffin, J. 8. Bache & Co.— 
It is my belief that the North American 
wheat crop has been moderately over- 
estimated, and that European crops, 
owing to unfavorable season, are far less 
than indicated. Rye, a substitute for 
wheat, is 15c bu higher than last year, 
while our crop is 50 per cent greater 
and European production 80,000,000 bus 
in excess of 1926. Meanwhile, wheat is 
10c lower than last year, and I find it im- 
possible to reconcile the claim of abun- 
dant supplies of wheat with the scar- 
city and relatively high price of the sub- 





stitute. World’s shipments are about 
25,000,000 above a year ago, despite 
claims of larger supplies and less de- 
mand. The recent final estimates of 
corn and oats have dragged down the 
prices of these grains. It is my personal 
opinion that the actual crops are far be- 
low the government figures. The mar- 
ket situation in corn and oats is a direct 
refutation of the accuracy of the esti- 
mate. Unfortunately for the farmer, 
private opinion has little influence, and 
official estimates dominate market values 
and do irreparable injury to producers. 

L. L. Winters, Hubbard, Warren & 
Chandler.—Large crops which will add 
to the prosperity of the grain trade are 
indicated by the increase of 10 per cent 
in the acreage of winter wheat. The 
fact that the farmer persists in planting 
immense acreages each year strengthens 
the belief that the clamor for a McNary- 
Haugen bill represents merely political 
expediency rather than economic neces- 
sity. 

L. F. Gates, Lamson Bros. Co— With 
Congress in session in a presidential year, 
and disposed to handle the farm prob- 
lem as a political rather than an eco- 
nomic problem, the grain trade can hard- 
ly look forward to the first six months of 
1928 as a happy beginning of the new 
year. With the adjournment of Con- 
gress should come a period when values 
can be determined on merit, and without 
political uncertainties so disturbing to 
normal trade. For the next six months 
we have in prospect better than average 
export demand. Due, however, to lack 
of volume trading, prices may not change 
materially except under the influence 
of new crop conditions. Should aver- 
age conditions prevail, the new crop is 
quite likely to move on a lower basis. 
Coarse grains offer a more promising 
field of activity. 
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pena Milling Co., Clarkesville, Tenn., 
recently made a swing around the south- 
eastern circuit, visiting the mill’s connec- 
tions in this territory. 


Sig Hamburger, southeastern represen- 
tative of the Shellabarger Mills & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, has returned to his 
territory, following a visit to the home 
offices. 


Coke G. Talmadge, a member of the 
wholesale grocery firm of Talmadge 
Bros. & Co., Athens, Ga., and well 
known to the flour and allied trades in 
the Southeast, died last week at his home 
in Athens. 


Charles Larabee, a representative in 
southern territory for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and E. F. 
Schultz, who represents the same com- 
pany in the Southeast, are back in their 
respective territories after a visit to the 
home offices. 


A. J. Vaughan, Atlanta, who for a 
number of years has been identified with 
the flour business in the Southeast, has 
joined the Atlanta Milling Co. in «n 
executive capacity, becoming sales mai- 
ager for the company, effective Jan. 1, 
1928, it is announced by J. R. Bachman, 
secretary of the company. 


Haroitp F. Popuasx1 
owwd 


INDIANAPOLIS 


There is little change in the market 
from a week ago. Flour being booked 
seems to be for emergency use. Sup- 
plies are none too plentiful, and the 
millers are rather optimistic concerniug 
the outlook for the first two months of 
1928. Shipping instructions last week 
were fair and most old orders are 
cleaned up. 

Scattered orders for immediate ship- 
ment featured demand for soft wheat 
flour, but orders were not numerous. 
Few bookings were carried over Jan. 1. 
The trade is optimistic, and believes the 
situation is sound fundamentally. 

Orders for hard wheat flour last week 
were infrequent and scattered over a 
wide area. Most of the energy of the 
mills was spent in cleaning up old or- 
ders, and in this they were fairly suc- 
cessful. Supplies in the hands of bak- 
ers are generally considered light. 

Some inquiries were received from ex- 
port buyers, but orders were scarce. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Dec, 31: soft winter short patent $6.50@ 
7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first clear $5.15@ 
5.50; hard winter short patent $6.50@7, 
straight $5.80@6.25, first clear $5.25@ 
5.75; spring first patent $6.60@7.10, 
standard patent $6.30@6.80, first clear 
$5.75@6.15. 
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PITTSBURGH 


During the closing week of 1927 there 
was a revival of interest in flour. While 
sales were not extra large, business wis 
encouraging. Shipping directions also 
were improved. 

One flour man, in reviewing the past 
year, said the volume of sales handlcd 
by his firm was much larger than for 
the preceding year. 

The bulk of business last week ws 
about equally divided by the mills of ti: 
Northwest and the Southwest, with esta)- 
lished brands in demand. There was ° 
fair market for clears, while soft wi! 
ter sales were somewhat improved, «!- 
though there was more of a disposition 
to take on small lots by pastry an! 
cracker makers, who incline to the ide 
that the present level of prices for sot’ 
winters is rather high. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.! 
Chicago, Dec. 31, with sales light an 
shipping directions freer. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 31, cotton 98's 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short paten 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.75( 
7.25; hard winter short patent $6.85@ 
7.60, standard patent $6.25@6.75, clears 
$6.25@7; soft winter, $5.50@5.75, bulk: 
pure white rye, $6@6.25; medium rye. 
$5.25@5.50; dark rye, $4.50@4.75. 

NOTES 

George W. Deitz, owner of the Deitz 
Mill, near Wrightsville, Pa., died, Dec. 
24, aged 73. 

Less than a week after the elevator of 
D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, 
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Md., burned, the house of D. Ross Stick- 
ell, a member of the firm, was damaged 
fire. Mr. Stickell, his wife, two 
children and a nurse escaped by climb- 
ing down ladders from windows on the 
second floor. 
oww> 


NASHVILLE 


Southeastern flour mills go into 1928 
under fairly auspicious conditions. The 
yolume of business in the aggregate for 
the past year will probably be shown to 
be close to average. Business has been 
largely routine, and buyers have re- 
mained close to needs. Wheat has been 
erratic a large part of the time, and this 
has increased conservatism. It is thought 
that mills in the Southeast have made 
fairly satisfactory showings in 1927. 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was moderate last week. Current sales 
held up fairly well, but the chief loss 
was in specifications on old contracts. 
Buyers continued to come into the mar- 
ket for small quantities for urgent neces- 
sities. It is expected that business will 
be normal before the middle of January. 

Flour prices remained practically un- 
changed last week, with premiums on red 
wheat showing little change. Quotations. 
Dec. 30: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.40@8.75 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $7.40@7.75; straights, $7.15@7.40; 
first clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours had a quiet trade last week. Quo- 
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tations, Dec. 30: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.25@7.60; standard and 
straight patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee. B6-B1 ...0% 134,520 80,264 59.6 
Previous week .. 131,820 89,814 68.1 
Year ago ....... 151,020 73,913 48.9 
Two years ago... 116,520 62,471 53.6 


87,026 61 


EVANSVILLE 


Greater activity marked last week’s de- 
velopment in the flour market. New 
orders came in with greater rapidity, 
and a return of normal business appears 
to be in the offing. Quotations, Dec. 31, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat, best patent $8 
bbl, first patent $7.50, straights $7; Kan- 
sas hard, $7.75; first clears, in jutes, 
$6.25; second clears, $6. 

‘2 2 2) 
NORFOLK 


Prices of flour show little change, and 
the holiday dullness continues. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 30: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $7.75@8.25 bbl, second patents $6.90 
@7.30; Kansas patents $7.45@7.80, sec- 
ond patents $7.10@7.40; top winter pat- 
ents $6.75@6.90, second patents $6.45@ 
6.60; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$5.85@6.10. 


Three years ago. 164,820 
Cw wD 
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The Annuals of Flowerland 


HERE is more than a punning as- 

sociation between flour men and 

flowers. Millers have been instinc- 
tive horticulturists since the first mill 
wheel began to splash in the first sylvan 
glen. The tradition carries on well into 
the modern industrial age, though it is 
to be suspected that some millers rarely, 
if ever, see a mill, and possibly never 
see a glen. But many a fine modern 
milling plant is set into, or against, a 
landscape of greenery and _ flowering 
shrubs. To single out one such for par- 
ticular mention would be invidious, for 
they are too numerous. Their numbers 
increase with the passing years and with 
the growth of an appreciation that these 
things have a definite value in industrial 
efficiency as well as in venting the fancy 
of the miller. Mention at least should 
be made of George Urban, dean of Buf- 
falo millers, whose penchant for flow- 
ers, and whose prowess as a gardener, are 
matters of wide repute. 

If it is appropriate for flowers to be 
considered in connection with flour mill- 
ers, it is as fitting that the wife of a 
flour milling journalist should have writ- 
ten books about flowers. Alice T. A. 
Quackenbush, wife of The Northwestern 
Miller’s eastern manager, has done just 
this. She has written two, and probably 
will write others; gauged by the ex- 
cellence of the first efforts, it is at least 
to be hoped that she will. The second 
of the pair has just come from the press 
of the Macmillan Co. It bears the cap- 
tion, “The Annuals of Flowerland.” The 
first, published a year or two ago, was 
called “All in a Garden Fair.” 

Both of these books are the product 
of a real gardener and a real garden. 
Those of their many friends who have 
visited the Quackenbushes at their de- 
lightful summer home near New York 
can attest both, They have made a 
floricultural paradise out of a knob of 
soil which in other hands might have been 
unpromising land. Mr. Quackenbush, as 
well as Mrs. Quackenbush, is a gardener, 
though it is hinted that the genial east- 
ern manager of The Northwestern Mill- 
er is more of a wizard with cucumbers 
and tomatoes (assisted by his celebrated 
wizard of a Chinese servant) than with 
lemon scented verbenas, and things of 
that sort. 

“When does the spring come?” writes 
Mrs. Quackenbush by way of preface. 
“There are unfortunates who must go to 
the calendar to learn this interesting 
fact, and certain scientific others who 
consult the weather bureau or the sun. 
Those have a strong case who say, ‘When 
the first flower opens. But they are 
happiest who answer, ‘When the postman 


brings the first seed catalogue. For 
what, pray, is the worth of a gracious 
happening without the pleasure of an- 
ticipation? To be sure, the earth may 
be frozen, the sky leaden, and snow a 
drab reality in urban streets. Yet, once 
we lay eyes on those gay pictures and 
read of the inviting possibilities which 
may be ours; of how invariably success 
will follow the planting of a seed,— 
spring has come, though the uninitiate 
be scornful. Now there must be a pe- 
riod of dull waiting before Eden. This 
may be shortened and made more endur- 
able by acquiring a few facts about the 
flowers we intend to grow.” And it is 
in the provision of just such facts as 
these that Mrs. Quackenbush has found 
the excuse and reason for her book. 

As Mrs.-Quackenbush indicates in her 
title, she has confined her attention to 
the annual flowers. She groups them un- 
der their proper families, and gives each 
its page, upon which is inscribed with 
humor and sprightliness its characteris- 
tics, its history and, above all, its ro- 
mance. “There are adventuresome flow- 
ers, timid flowers, surly flowers which 
need coddling, and, happily, others suffi- 
ciently amiable to make the best of any- 
thing. Some have known the’ romance 
of faraway places or the dignity of leg- 
end; about a few has gathered the spice 
of gossip. If this last be fact, like all 
worthy biographers we will do our duty 
by the reader!” And Mrs. Quackenbush 
does her duty. 

Those who treat themselves to this 
book, whether enthusiastic growers of 
flowers or enthusiastic friends of the 
Quackenbushes, will no doubt wonder, at 
times, whether the humorous Mr. Quack- 
enbush gets his humorous flavor from 
Mrs. Quackenbush, whether it is she who 
finds his humor contagious, or whether 
they both belong—to borrow Mrs. Quack- 
enbush’s floricultural vernacular—to the 
same amiable genus. Price, $1.50, from 
any bookseller. 

C. K. M. 
ow? 


Semolina Exports 


Exports of semolina from the United 
States for the month of October, giving 
countries to which exported: 

Country of destination— Bbls Value 
| RPP Tere ee ree eee 1,018 $8,760 
PEE 85 68S bsv seve veseoees 4,312 27,095 
ee 224 1,550 
PITT Cer erer errs eS 457 3,656 
BOEOD ccc csvccetvrscsceseve 188 1,435 
MEOTOOSD 2c ccc cccccscssccccss 449 2,835 
PEUEMOOONMIES soccccccccccseee 1,213 8,999 
PPT Prey eee 224 1,560 
Other Spanish Africa........ 842 4,800 
PE. ko ceucscctbcsccceses 56 352 
VORORRONR occ cedevecccsccens 6 52 

WOE. bee cdicoheguervssces 8,989 $61,094 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour business last week was very dull, 
the only sales being for immediate ship- 
ment to fill depleted stocks. Shipping 
instructions were quiet, but the new year 
will start with old bookings well cleaned 


up. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Trade in soft 
wheat flour was almost at a standstill 
last week. There is comparatively little 
remaining on the books of mills, and it 
is thought that business will show an 
improvement within the next week or 10 


days. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Trading in soft 
wheat flour was very quiet last week. 
It is apparent that bookings made earlier 
in the crop year by bakers are lasting 
longer than anticipated. Shipping in- 
structions also were quiet. 

Export Trade—Export demand was 
very quiet last week. There is little 
business of this character on mills’ books, 
and an improvement is looked for soon. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 31: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25 bbl, straight $5.50@6, 
first clear $5.25@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@7, straight $6@6.30, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent 
$6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
first clear $5.75@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 26-81 ..cccsccccccces 25,700 2 
Previous week ......+-++++:+ 26,800 44 
VOar ABO .cccccccccccevces 24,700 41 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 26-81 .°..ccccccccvces 44,600 51 

Previous week .......++++:+ 43,000 50 

TORP GMO ccnccccececsesess 37,700 43 
NOTES 

Henry Carl Mausshardt, St. Louis 


baker, died last week. 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, was in the 
Southwest on a business trip last week. 


The next meeting of District No. 5 of 
the Association of Operative Millers will 
be held at the Broadview Hotel, East 
St. Louis, Ill., March 3. 

The monthly report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, issued last week, 
states that in the southern states, where 
cotton, rice and tobacco are being har- 
vested, the tone of business has im- 
proved, and that in the grain producing 
areas the purchasing power of the farmer 
has been substantially increased. 


Among those who came down from 
Chicago to attend the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 
sociation were F. G. Merckel, Chicago 
district manager of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Charles D. Sutton, of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., and C. W. Part- 
ridge, of the Industrial Appliance Co. 


AW 
NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers continue to buy only for im- 
mediate delivery, and in small lots. The 
export trade is also very slow, and the 
European movement negligible. Latin 
American buyers took only a slight in- 
terest in offerings last week, and the 
movement there was moderate. 

Flour prices, Dec. 29: 


-——Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.30 $7.05 $9.30 
95 per cent ....... 7.45 6.80 7.65 
100 per cent ...... 7.30 6.45 8.15 
GEE so srcccceseece 7.10 6.25 8.10 
First clear ....... gece 6.05 7.10 
Second clear ..... eve 5.75 6.05 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 











A total of 11,573 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Dec. 29, according to figures sup- 
seg by four of the leading steamship 
ines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 3,270 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 420; 
Bluefields, 350. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 500; Panama City, 600; Vera Cruz, 
500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,100; 
Truxillo, 420; Manzanillo, 125; Santiago, 
1,300; Guatemala City, 521; Puerto Co- 
lombia, 450; Guayaquil, 500; Arica, 500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 29: 


Destination— Destination— 
BOE. o0csoesees 00 Mayaguez ...... 165 
Antwerp ....... 336 Nuevitas ....... 335 
BPOCDO cc ccvcce 300 Panama City .. 600 
BE. 66 0csc eee 5600 Paramaribo ....1,301 
SD 64600000 SSO POMS scvcccese 6256 
Bluefields ...... 350 Progreso ....... 500 
Cardenas ...... 354 Puerto Barrios. .1,555 
Cienfuegos ..... 250 Puerto Cabello... 700 
Cristobal ....... 1,430 Puerto Castella. 40 
Curacao ....... 100 Puerto Cortez .. 420 
Guatemala City. 521 Rio de Janeiro. .5,000 
Guayaquil ..... 500 Sagua la Grande 482 
TEOVARR occ ccccs 7,641 San Juan ...... 337 
Kingston ...... 300 Santiago .......2,160 
La Guayra .... 975 Teneriffe ....... 650 
Manzanillo .... 402 Truxillo ....... 420 
Matanzas ...... 60 Vera Cruz ..... 500 


In addition to the above, a total of 
48,000 bus wheat was sent through this 
port, Havre and Antwerp taking 24,000 
bus each. Kobe took 2,142 bags corn 
flour. 

Accumulation of rice for export was 
very large last week, and shipments were 
normal, Domestic demand was quiet. 
The following figures were posted, Dec. 
29, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 29......... 443,594 490,572 

Same period, 1926 ........ 404,224 690,381 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 29 ........ 38,757 207,280 

Same period, 1926 ........ 67,883 265,854 


NOTES 


John Ferry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., is on a trip to Donaldsonville, La. 


George A. Camors, vice president of 
A. A. Camors & Co., exporters and im- 
porters, died last week. He was 57 years 
old. 


All employees of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., attended a company reception 
during the holidays, and each was pre- 
sented with a cash bonus. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
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MEMPHIS 


Very little trading was done in flour 
in the final week of 1927. Faith in prices 
is none too strong, but outlook for busi- 
ness is regarded as favorable. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., car 
lots,, Memphis, Dec. 31: spring wheat 
short patent $7.90@8 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.45@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.60, standard patent $6.85@ 
7; soft winter short patent $8@8.60, 
standard patent $7@7.35; western soft 
patent $6.85@7.10, semihard patent $6.40, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.75@6.85. 


Thomas Wade, of John Wade & Sons, 
millers and dealers in feed, died last 
week. His father, the late John Wade, 
came from Indiana and was a pioneer 
miller here. 

George WiLiiamson. 
cww 

In the last seven years the farm pop- 
ulation of the United States has prob- 
ably declined more than 3,000,000. In 
1920, according to the census, it was 
about 31,000,000. An estimate made as 
of Jan. 1, 1927, put the total at approxi- 
mately 28,000,000. 
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Price of the British Loaf 


Lonvon, Enc.—The relationship of the British consumer co-operative 
movement to farmers’ marketing pools, both at home and abroad, was further 
discussed at a recent co-operative conference held in Glasgow, attended by 
about 500 delegates. This was a sequel to an address given by William Adair, 
agricultural editor of the Glasgow Herald, to the Glasgow and District Co- 
operative Conference Association on the subject of “The Canadian Wheat 
Pool and the Scottish Milk Pool.” 

Mr. Adair in his address, it will be recalled, asked a conundrum. The 
chairman of the large co-operative bakery in Glasgow had said that, had 
there been “a free market in wheat,” the British consumer would have been 
enjoying a cheaper loaf. Mr. Adair asked how it was that when flour was 
sold at the controlled subsidized price of 43s per 280 lbs in 1917 the baker 
could sell the loaf at 9d, whereas today, when straight run flour was officially 
quoted at 40s 6d, the consumer had to pay 10d for the 4-lb loaf? 

An interval of three weeks elapsed following this address, during which 
time the co-operative bakery’s chairman, Alexander Buchanan, was able to 
prepare a reply based on actual baking costs. He gave a series of figures 
which he asked should be treated as confidential. The purport of these figures 
was that baking costs, apart from flour, have increased since 1917 by 62.7 
per cent. That was why the British consumer now paid 10d for the loaf. 
He asserted that the Canadian wheat pool had bought wheat in the open mar- 
ket in order to keep up prices. 

The reply to this statement by Mr. Adair was that the explanation was 
far from satisfying to the consumer. It showed that it was not the exactions 
of the farmers, through their wheat pools, that had kept up the price of 
bread, but that the cause was an increase in baking costs other than flour. All 
of the farmers’ exactions were embodied in the cost of flour, which repre- 
sented about 70 per cent of the total cost of Scottish bread. Accordingly, 
it was in the sphere of the balance of 30 per cent, covering costs other than 
flour, that the baker himself had incurred charges that led to the loaf being 
10d today to the consumer. 
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French Budget Passed 


Paris, France.—M. Poincare has succeeded in passing his budget, which 
involves an estimated expenditure of some $1,700,000,000, while the estimated 
revenue is around $1,702,000,000. The government majority for the budget 
was 267, the socialists and communists voting against it. It is understood 
that the government is contemplating a series of important measures on 
behalf of the farmers, which include an increase in the duties on imported 
wheat, butter, cheese, eggs, fruit, vegetables and cattle. French agriculture 
is very much depressed, partly due to the stabilization of the franc and the 
subsequent drop in prices, and also to taxation. The latter, which is based on 
a register of land values, is admitted to be unjust. As a result of the de- 
pression, many men are deserting the land for employment in the towns, and 
there are loud outcries from the agricultural districts about the conditions 
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that prevail. 
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POTATOES OUST FLOUR FOR 
TIME BEING IN IRELAND 


Betrast, IreLanp.—The consumptive 
demand for flour in Ireland is very bad, 
due to the fact that potatoes are unsal- 
able in the English market at anything 
like a price which the farmer can ac- 
cept, owing to the influx of French po- 
tatoes, offered at £8 15s ton at any Eng- 
lish port, bags included. Irish farmers, 
and the public in general, are eating 
more potatoes and less flour. It is an- 
ticipated, however, that French ship- 
ments will cease after the close of the 
year, as it is questionable whether France 
has any real exportable surplus, but it 
is owing to the profit on the exchange 
that the French farmer is tempted to 
part with his potatoes at the price. In 
the meantime Irish farmers are holding 
on, and consuming their own potatoes 
and buying less flour and Indian meal. 
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MURDERED FRENCH MILLER 
AVENGED BY MILL WHEEL 


Paris, France.—As a rule, France is 
well provided with rural police stations, 
in which evildoers are securely locked 
up. Near Paris is the tiniest of hamlets, 
where no such accommodation exists; 
should any of the rustic population trans- 
gress, the strong room of the local water 
mill is the only place for them. A few 
days ago a desperate character, who had 
murdered the miller, his partner, was an 
inmate of the strong room; though not 
for long. 

When the malefactor had taken the 


bearings of his new quarters, he dis- 
covered that by squeezing himself 
through a little window a gutter run- 
ning under the eaves might be reached, 
and, ultimately, a pipe fixed against the 
side of the mill. Where the pipe ter- 
minated, the prisoner could not guess; 
but, determining to chance the adventure, 
he waited till darkness had set in and, 
drawing himself through the opening, 
reached the pipe. Unfortunately, the 





daring man found, instead of a landing, 
the water at his feet and the great wheel 
slowly revolving. Presumably, despair- 
ing, he conceived the idea of catching 
one of the beams as the wheel revolved, 
and gaining a plank bridge which crosses 
the stream close to the paddles. Evi- 
dently the plan miscarried, for, his ago- 
nized cry reaching a pedestrian, he was 
seen in the grasp of the wheel. 

Swung against the floats, whirled round 
and round and hurled against the piles, 
the fugitive soon was dead. 

Gerorce CecIL. 
2 2 2) 
VIENNA BAKERS’ ANNIVERSARY 

The Vienna (Austria) Master Bakers’ 
Association recently celebrated its seven 
hundredth anniversary. When it was 
formed in the thirteenth century, trade 
associations were prohibited and it was 
necessary to meet in secret. 





DF. W. VAN TETS, who is making a 

tour of the world in the interests of 
N. V. Novadel, Deventer, Holland, is on 
his way to the Far East via the United 
States. 





IN the above picture, taken at a dinner of the Weevil Committee of the German 

and Holland importers’ associations in Amsterdam, are seen (left to right): 
S. Boekman, of Cardozo & Boekman; L. Groen, of I. Tas Exn; L. Luchsinger 
of Jochems & Luchsinger; C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of The North- 
western Miller, and J. P. Meurs, of Luchsinger & Meurs. An account of the 
dinner appeared in The Northwestern Miller and American Baker on Dec. 28. 





MAKES WORLD TOUR IN 
INTEREST OF NOVADEL 


Lonpnon, Eno—The flour treating 
process known as “Novadel,” which ori¢- 
inated in the mill of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Deventer, Holland, and which is 
now familiar to practically every miller 
of importance throughout Europe and 
North America, is being introduced in 
every country throughout the world. The 
firm has agents working for it north and 
south, east and west, wherever there are 
any flour millers to be interested, and in 
order to strengthen and extend the work 
of propaganda Dr. W. Van Tets was 
appointed a year ago to make a wor! 
tour for the purpose of demonstrating 
the advantages and benefits to be ob- 
tained from the use of “Novadelox” for 
bleaching flour, and also of “Multaglut” 
for improving the baking qualities of 
flours which are deficient in strength. 

Dr. Van Tets started on his tour las! 
February, and made South America his 
first objective. He has systematically 
visited every state in that continent, and 
all the principal towns and districts 
where there was any chance of his inter- 
esting a would-be user of his products 
The results have been most gratifying. 
He is now on his way to New York, and 
after spending a short time in the Unit- 
ed States he is planning to take ship 
from Vancouver for Japan and China. 
His intention is to visit all the principal 
mills in those countries, and then pro- 
ceed to British India and, in all prob- 
ability to South Africa, with the same 
purpose in view. : 

In Europe the firm trades under the 
name of N. V. Novadel, with headquar 
ters at Deventer, Holland, and it also 
maintains an office in London. In the 
United States a separate company has 
been formed to handle the process, which: 
trades under the name of the Novadel 
Process Corporation, with offices in the 
Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PARTNERSHIP SUIT SETTLED 
BY BELFAST FLOUR FIRM 


Berrast, Iretanp.—An action was 
brought by Fritz M. Paul Kosmack, who 
resides in Germany, against Andrew A. 
Stewart, for a dissolution of partnershi}) 
in connection with the firm of Kosmack. 
Stewart & Co., and for an accounting 0! 
the partnership and dealings between th 
plaintiff and the defendant. 

The parties had carried on business i: 
partnership as grain and flour merchant: 
since 1924 at 8 Corporation Street, Bel- 
fast, Mr. Kosmack supplying the capi- 
tal. Mr. Stewart in his defense pleaded 
that he was to receive £1,000 per year 
during the continuance of the partner- 
ship, and denied that the partnership 
had been dissolved by the effluxion of 
time or that he used the partnership 
assets, money, and credit. He denied 
that he had continued to draw £1,000 
per year out of the business after the 
first 12 months of the partnership, and 
also that the business could, as alleged 
by plaintiff, only have been carried on at 
a loss. He counterclaimed that the part- 
nership business had been carried on in 
Belfast with branches at London, Dublin 
and Hamburg, and that he had received 
no account from the Hamburg branch. 

The action had been several times be- 
fore the court, but on application of the 
defendant, Mr. Stewart, had been ad- 
journed. It now appeared in the list 
before the court on motions by Mr. Kos- 
mack for the appointment of a receiver 
and for an order to strike out the de- 
fendant’s defense and counterclaim. The 
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HE nucleus of the city of Copenhagen, Denmark, is built on low lying ground 
on the east coast of the island of Zealand, while a southern portion occupies 
the northern part of the island of Amager, the natural channel between the two 


islands furnishing an excellent harbor. 


The docks of the city are shown above. 


During 1926 the importation of flour into Denmark was somewhat larger than in 
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previous years, amounting to 620,653 bbls, compared with 443,214 in 1925. 
was the highest figure since 1913, when 675,087 bbls were imported. 
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This 
In the spring 


of 1927, millers in that country began a newspaper campaign urging the public to 
use home milled flour instead of imported, emphasizing that their product was in 


no way inferior to imported brands. 








parties, however, came to an agreed set- 
tlement which was made a rule of court, 
viz., that all further proceedings in the 
action were to be stopped, and that the 
partnership was to be dissolved as and 
from Nov. 1, 1927, Mr. Stewart under- 
taking to pay to the plaintiff, Mr. Kos- 
mack, £2,800, to pay all the debts and 
discharge all the liabilities of the part- 
nership, and to indemnify the plaintiff 
from all liability in respect thereof. 
The defendant, however, is to get all the 
assets and securities of the partnership, 
with its good-will, stock, etc., and is al- 
lowed to continue trading in the firm’s 
name—Kosmack, Stewart & Co.—for an 
agreed period. Each party was ordered 
to bear his own costs. 


Cw wD 


HUNGARY TO TRADE GRAIN 
FOR ITALIAN TEXTILES 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Pesti Naplo, of 
Budapest, contains a report of negotia- 
tions which are being held regarding the 
revision of the Italian-Hungarian com- 
mercial treaty. These negotiations are 
not confined to the treaty itself; other 
important economic questions concerning 
both countries have been included. As a 
result, an agreement probably will be 
made for Hungary’s requirements in tex- 
tiles to be imported from Italy, and in 
exchange Italy will undertake to pur- 
chase Hungarian grain. The amount in- 
volved is estimated at about $17,200,000. 
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TOURING IN FRANCE 

Lonpon, Enec.—Douglas and Norman 
Campbell, formerly connected with the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
are at present in France, where they in- 
tend to stay until April, tourimg the 
country by automobile. They then expect 
to spend some weeks in England before 
returning home. 

Cw wD 


CORN OPTIONS IN LIVERPOOL 
Liverroot, Enc.—A recent feature of 
the market here was the opening of the 
River Plate corn option. Business in 
this position commenced at 7s 4d per 
100 lbs, but later advanced to 7s 7¥ed. 


Roumanian Milling Outlook Continues 
to Be Gloomy 


AST spring, Roumanian mills were 
very hopeful concerning the outlook 
for the new crop year. The crop 

of 1926-27 was extremely bad, mills hav- 
ing been obliged to grind wheats the 
natural weight of which did not exceed 
56 Ibs bu, with a black admixture of 
about 10 per cent. Even in August, 
1926, when the substantial decline of the 
currency opened favorable prospects for 
flour export into Greece, Roumanian ex- 
port mills could not avail themselves of 
the opportunity, owing to the rigorous 
chemical test to which imported flours 
were subject in that country, which prac- 
tically excluded the possibility of ex- 
porting flours there made from such in- 
ferior wheats. 

The hopes concerning the better qual- 
ity of this year’s wheat were fully real- 
ized, but the outturn as to quantity is 
not satisfactory, as will be seen from 
the following estimates (which are con- 
firmed by official publications), in bushels: 


1926 1927 
Went wcvcccesccce 110,900,000 96,800,000 
COFM .ccccccccccces 191,000,000 115,300,000 
RVG cccccccccsovces 11,300,000 9,500,000 


The decrease of the quantity is due 
chiefly to agrarian reform, but the qual- 
ity of the wheat is quite satisfactory and 
up to the level of the first post-war 
years, the admixture being now normal. 
In the great estates and model farms 
with up-to-date equipments the natural 
weight of the wheat attains 66.5 lbs bus. 
Even small holders have produced some 
weighing at least 61 Ibs, although the 
rainfall of the period which followed 
cutting damaged the quality. 

Exports immediately after the harvest 
into France, Italy and Greece exceeded 
1,000,000 quintals, but later on the de- 
cline in prices in over-sea markets re- 
sulted in the Roumanian wheat exports 
ceasing, because Roumanian markets 
were reluctant to follow the retrograde 
movement in America. Also, since last 
spring the currency exchange rose about 
30 per cent, while the rise of the cost 
of living in Roumania is about 20 per 
cent, therefore owners who sell their 


wheat at today’s export level are not 
covered even for the costs of production 
which, owing to the dear money, are 
very high: The slight reduction in the 
export duty by 3s ton still far from off- 
sets the great disparity which separates 
Roumanian wheat prices from those of 
the international market. 

The Egyptian market, which some 
years ago imported considerable quan- 
tities of Roumanian top grade flours, is 
practically lost to Roumanian mills. Even 
American patents have been pushed into 
the background by Australian flours, 
which contribute about 75 per cent to 
the flour imports of Egypt. The high 
freight rate seriously handicaps the ex- 





TAX ON VISITORS IS PRO- 
POSED IN FRANCE 


[- has been proposed by the French 

Chamber of Deputies that a disem- 
barking charge or tax shall be made 
on all visitors to France, and even 
their own nationals, in order to pro- 
vide the money to pay an increase in 
the naval pensions. The tax on cross- 
channel passengers is comparatively 
small, the sums suggested being 6 
francs for first class passengers, 4 
for second, 2 for third and 1 for deck 
passengers, but for transatlantic visi- 
tors the rates suggested are 50 francs 
for first class, 30 for second and 20 
for third. It is claimed that the new 
tax is not sufficient to become a bur- 
den, and that in the case of cross- 
channel passengers it would hardly 
be noticed. On the other hand, it is 
held that the government will lose 
far more than it gains, and that the 
tax is likely to have a serious effect 
on international travel. It has been 


pointed out, however, that those in- 
tent on travel pay such taxes without 
demur, while the hardship falls on 
those whose business takes them to 
and fro. 





port into Egypt, the more so as the flour 
is subject not only to the above men- 
tioned export duty but to a turnover 
tax as well. 

Owing to this adverse situation, the 
section of Roumania known as the Old 
Kingdom was unable to export any flour 
this crop year. The modest quantities 
shipped by the large mills of Transyl- 
vania and the Palatinate, the newly ac- 
quired territories, have been sold at low 
prices which were conceded by mills 
only for the sake of keeping their plants 
running and to prevent losing contact 
with their foreign connections. 

The competition between mills in or- 
der to secure the home business has be- 
come intensely keen. The plight of the 
Roumanian milling industry is indicated 
by the fact that first rate establishments 
are extracting actually only about 8 to 
10 per cent top grade flours, the modest 
home population requiring only bread 
flours and low grades, while abroad no 
outlet can be found for top grades. 

A large number of mills are financially 
embarrassed. Recently the Olmazu Mills, 
Bucharest, declared themselves bank- 
rupt. The outlook continues bad, unless 
the government should conclude to can- 
cel the export duties and reduce the high 
freight rates. 

‘2 2 2) 
VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc.—Jacques Luchsinger, of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, was 
in London recently, together with S. 
Spyer, who is connected with an insur- 
ance underwriting firm in Amsterdam. 
The purpose of their visit was to com- 
plete arrangements for the extra insur- 
ance coverage in connection with weevil 
infested shipments. 

‘2 2 2) 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


o— Week ending— 


From- Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 10 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
DAUREEEE weecvessece 4,325 4,240 12,498 
Pacific tee -on 1,000 wee eee 
Canada—Atlantic ... 20,080 10,573 6,700 
Pacific Kewwe oes 1,000 eee eee 
RRS cstcscivesccss Game 1,600 4,400 
BE: ccicnscicvas 735 2,092 3,510 
a Aree or 1,440 78 80 
Coastwise .........+.. 2,240 3,400 1,016 













BEGINNING RIGHT 


REMARKABLE change in the tone 
A and morale of the Canadian milling 
industry is to be noted at the open- 
ing of the new year. There is a great 
contrast in this respect, compared with 
the situation a year ago, when depression 
was everywhere prevalent. Although this 
crop year has not so far brought any 
improvement in the total production of 
flour or in the total shipments for ex- 
port, it has given the trade new hope 
and courage, and with these an improve- 
ment in the profits earned. 

It would be hard to find the reason or 
reasons for this new state of affairs. 
Most of the old problems remain and 
new ones crop up from time to time, but 
one cannot mingle closely with flour mill- 
ers without sensing a feeling of quiet 
confidence that was not present at the 
opening of 1927. Perhaps it is just a 
natural reaction from the overemphasis 
that was placed a year ago on things 
that depressed. He is a happy man who 
can avoid extremes of either kind, but 
if one must err it is wise to do so on 
the better side. In any case, the millers 
of Canada are opening the new year 
with a sense of gladness that is most 
refreshing. 

Ow? 


TORONTO 


Holiday conditions reduced the de- 
mand for spring wheat flour last week, 
and gave the trade a quiet spell. Mills 
have a good deal of forward business 
on their books, besides which there will 
be a renewal of domestic demand in 
January. Prices declined 10c on Dec. 
27, but since have been steady. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31, with comparisons: 


Dec. 31 Dec. 24 
Wem BRIERE cc cccvesivacens $7.90 $8.00 
WAROME ccc ccccccesesscens 7.65 7.75 
BOSOM MACON 2c ccccccces 7.30 7.40 
Bxport patent .....ccccces 7.10 7.20 
Firat Clear ...wnccccccccecs 6.20 6.30 
Graham flour .........+.. 6.60 6.70 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.60 6.70 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters——Country mills re- 
port larger deliveries of wheat, which 
mean more flour to be sold. Demand is 
poor, as supplies in the hands of buyers 
are more than sufficient for early needs. 
Prices are easier, in sympathy with 
springs. About 5c less than a week ago 
is now being asked. Quotations, Dec. 
31: soft winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ents $5.85 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
port; $5.40 in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto, or $5.55@5.60, Montreal. 

Exporting—Sales of springs for ex- 
port have been light. Cable offers come 
slowly, and mills are not pushing for 
business. Prices, Dec. 31: spring wheat 
export patents 37s@37s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute, cif., Glasgow, January-February 
seaboard loading; 3d less to London or 
Liverpool. 

Ontario winters are nominally quoted 
at 36s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, in 
jute, or 3d less to London. Only odd 
cars have been sold. 


NOTES 


Thomas Tressam, manager of the Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd. Brantford, 
Ont., visited Toronto last week. 


Western sample wheat is being taken 
in considerable quantities for feeding 
purposes in Ontario at around $32 ton, 
c.i.f., bay ports. 


W. R. Clarke, special representative 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
London, Eng., arrived in Canada before 
Christmas to spend the holidays with his 
family at Stratford, Ont. He has since 
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been in Toronto, where the head office 
of-his company is located. 


During November, 15,000 bus Ontario 
wheat came under government inspec- 
tion, against 13,000 last year. This 
brought the total inspections for four 
months of the crop year to 272,729 bus, 
against 711,374 last year. 


During the recent season of navigation 
on the great lakes the terminal elevators 
at Port Colborne handled about 100,- 
000,000 bus grain, which is 18,000,000 
more than in the best previous year. Of 
this the government elevator handled 
over 75 per cent. 


AAC 
WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour is very slack. Little 
or no new business has been booked dur- 
ing the holiday season, and in many 
cases mills are operating only a small 
percentage of their capacity. Export 
buying which usually characterizes this 
season of the year has not materialized, 
and very little inquiry is reported from 
any quarter. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 31, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
are quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Members of the western division of 
the Canadian Society of Agronomy were 
guests of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., at luncheon at 
the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Dec. 
80. Roy McIntyre, recently appointed 
eastern sales manager for the organiza- 
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tion, was the speaker, and dealt briefly 


with “The 
Wheat.” 


One of the most important develop- 
ments of the Canadian wheat pool has 
been in the export markets. During the 
past season this organization exported, 
direct, 107,802,000 bus wheat via eastern 
Canada, and 16,333,808 via the western 
route. 


Following its usual custom, the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange held a New Year’s 
party on Dec. 31. The band of the 
Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry sup- 
plied the music, which was broadcast 
through the new radio station, CJCX, 
Yorkton, Sask., which is owned and op- 
erated by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
and which was opened a few months 
ago. E. W. Kneeland, president, and 
Dr. Robert Magill, secretary, each gave 
brief addresses. 


Movement of Canadian 


G. Rock. 
ow mw? 


MONTREAL 


Mills report a quiet spring wheat flour 
market. Following the weakness in 
wheat quotations, millers reduced the 
domestic price of flour 10c bbl on Dec. 27. 

Inquiries from foreign sources are re- 
ported to be very few. 

Domestic quotations, Dec. 29: first pat- 
ent $7.90 bbl, patent $7.65, second pat- 
ent $7.30 and export patent $7.10, jutes, 
net cash, on track, Montreal rate points. 
Winter wheat flour prices remain firm 
and stocks are equal to demand, which 
is reported normal. Prices, Dec. 29: 
$5.90@6, secondhand jute bags, ex-track; 
small lots 50@60c more. 


” * 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, visited his company’s Montreal 
office on Dec. 29. 


CWC OSG UES UOJ 


Milling in Canada During the 1926-27 
Crop Year 


By Alonzo E. Taylor 
From “Wheat Studies” of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


HE position of the Canadian milling 

industry for the year 1926-27 is dif- 

ficult of definition. Though the vol- 
ume of operations was smaller than in 
1925-26, there is evidence in published 
accounts of milling concerns that net re- 
turns per barrel may have been larger. 
But the Canadian industry did not en- 
joy so profitable a year as the Ameri- 
can. This in itself might have been the 
result of the difference in quality of 
wheat in the two countries; but the Ca- 
nadian mills hold the opinion that it was 
due largely to differences in the market- 
ing of wheat. 

The flour output of the year was 17,- 
800,000 bbls, as against 19,000,000 the 
previous year. Since change in popula- 
tion has been slight, with nothing to in- 
dicate any shift in per capita consump- 
tion, the explanation is to be sought in 
export trade, to which more than half 
the Canadian flour is necessarily con- 
signed. The percentage of the total flour 
production exported was the smallest 
since the war. The total export declined 
from 10,900,000 bbls in 1925-26 to 9,200,- 
000 in 1926-27—the lowest figure in five 
years. Two thirds of the decline repre- 
sented a falling off in European busi- 
ness; even exports to the United King- 
dom were not maintained. In short, the 
Canadian milling industry during the 
year lost foreign business that had been 
previously held by them and to which 


they believed they were entitled. Cana- 
dian flour exports to Europe have de- 
clined progressively during the past four 
seasons and the situation is naturally a 
source of apprehension to the industry 
involved. 

Exporting flour is a principal business 
of the Canadian industry, while it is a 
side business of the American industry 
Canadian millers cannot afford to dump 
export flour as American millers often 
feel compelled to do. Despite the poor 
quality of the crop it is difficult to believe 
that Canadian flour exports fell off for 
reasons of quality, contrasted with Amer- 
ican export flours and European blended 
flours. 

Four specific factors have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of the decline of 
Canadian exports: (1) relatively low 
ocean freight rates accorded to wheat; 
(2) higher tariff duties levied on flour 
than on wheat in European countries; 
(3) competition of flour ground from 
Canadian wheat in American mills; and 
(4) the selling policies of the Canadian 
wheat pool. 

American as well as Canadian millers 
make complaint against ocean freight 
rates, giving preference to wheat over 
flour. The effects of relatively higher 
freight rates on flour than on wheat, in 
the absence of week-by-week data, are 
hard to evaluate; but this factor was 
perhaps of some significance. It is not 
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easy to understand why European tariffs 
should hit Canadian flour harder than the 
flours of other exporting countries; and 
tariffs cannot explain the decline in Ca- 
nadian flour exports to Great Britain. 
So far as American mills grinding Ca- 
nadian wheat in bond for re-export of 
flour are concerned, these occupy in rela- 
tion to Canadian mills the same position 
as that held by mills grinding Canadian 
wheat in free-trade countries; whether 
American and British mills grinding Ca- 
nadian wheat for European sale injure 
Canadian mills more or less is a broad 
question of expense, financial structure, 
and transportation costs. 

In the fourth point we deal with a 
subject of critical interest in Canada. 
One object of the pool is to eliminate 
middlemen; and it thus seeks to deal 
directly with millers in Canada, in the 
United States, and oversea. This in it- 
self would not injure Canadian milling, 
if the mills in all countries paid equiva- 
lent prices for wheat. Reasons might 
be advanced in favor of Canadian mills 
receiving wheat at something less than 
equivalent prices, in order to secure for 
Canada the advantages of value added 
by manufacture. As the pool policy 
works out, however, it seems that Ca- 
nadian millers pay more than equivalent 
prices for wheat—i.e., Canadian flour is 
relatively more expensive abroad than 
flour ground abroad from Canadian 
wheat. That Canadian mills might work 
on two price levels—a higher one for do- 
mestic flour and a lower one for export 
flour—is not considered practical. In 
January, 1926, it was reported that an 
understanding had been reached between 
Canadian millers and the pool whereby 
millers would be advised of quotations 
to foreign mills and would receive equiv- 
alent prices. Apparently nothing cam¢ 
of this understanding, since at the May 
1927, meeting of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, resolutions were 
adopted appealing to the pool to gran! 
to Canadian mills fully equivalent prices 
for wheat, in order at least not to dis- 
courage export of Canadian flour. 

The pool has not been in position, or 
has not taken occasion, to refute the 
statement that Canadian wheat is rela- 
tively cheaper to European mills than to 
Canadian mills. Is the situation acci- 
dental and temporary, or is it inherently 
an effect of pool merchandising policy’ 
To some extent in Canada, the milling 
industry has been identified with the 
grain trade; many men are both millers 
and grain traders; and growers feel 
against the milling trade something of 
the same resentment they hold against 
the grain trade. There are several pos- 
sible reasons, operative in Europe, why 
European millers might expect to receive 
lower equivalent prices than Canadian 
millers. Pool sales to European millers 
are private transactions; having large 
amounts of wheat to dispose of, the pool 
might accept a secret bid from a large 
European miller at a lower price than 
the pool would wish to announce to all 
mills, and of course at a lower price than 
it would consider in a sale to a grain 
trader. This would also be a lower price 
than could be offered on nonpool wheat 
by an independent merchant. Of course, 
European millers play the pool against 
the grain traders; but European millers 
and grain traders are convinced that 
mills frequently buy wheat from the 
pool at prices for which North American 
exporters and European importers could 
not afford to sell. Secondly, the entry 


of British millers into the grain trade 
to dispose of parcels of wheat in their 
hands in excess of current requirements, 
has meant lower prices because it was 
dumping. Canadian wheat imported for 
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blending cannot usually pay the premium 
for protein carried by straight Canadian 
flour, which tends to depress prices of 
Canadian wheat to European millers. 
Lastly, the pool policy of stationing rep- 
resentatives in European countries has 
necessarily led to expansion of wheat 
shipments on consignment. Such wheat, 
unless promptly sold, piles up carrying 
charges in European ports; and since 
the consignments cannot be accurately 
proportioned to sales, but will usually 
be in excess of them, the situation re- 
solves itself into a position of trading 
advantage for the purchasing European 
mills. It is an old experience in the 
wheat export trade that shipments on 
consignment lead to price cutting to avoid 
carrying charges. 

During the past season the Canadian 
mills have supposedly adhered to an ar- 
rangement for quoting common prices 
for export, in order to avoid price cut- 
ting; this may have tended to favor high- 
er flour prices in Canada. Flour ground 
in Canada arrives in the United King- 
dom in better condition than flour fresh- 
ly ground there from op wheat, 
because it is mature; but this advantage 
has apparently been lost in the shuffle. 

It is not to be believed that the pool 
desires to diminish Canadian flour ex- 
ports by favoring European millers; it 
could not justify this course from any 
standpoint of domestic or international 
policy. Either the situation is the nat- 
ural result of the various marketing fac- 
tors or it is a temporary dilemma be- 
cause a difficult problem has not yet 
found a solution. Clearly the future of 
the Canadian milling industry is tied up 
with the merchandising policy of the 
pool; and from the standpoint of domin- 
ion policy the marketing problem of the 
growers cannot be regarded as solved so 
long as the milling industry rests under 
the shadow of discrimination. 

The decline in Canadian flour exports 
in 1926-27 thus may perhaps have been 
due in some part to the disadvantage at 
which Canadian millers were put by hav- 
ing to pay relatively high prices for Ca- 
nadian wheat. But it must be recalled 
that relatively high prices for Canadian 
wheat on international markets in the 
latter half of the year, in some part the 
result of pool policy, must have tended 
to make Canadian flour wherever milled, 
if milled at a profit, relatively expensive. 
The competition of American flour in 
the first half of the year, and of Aus- 
tralian and Argentine in the second, pre- 
sumably combined with the pool’s price 
raising tactics to render difficult the sit- 
uation of Canadian millers. 


O29 ww? 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1927 and 1926, in bushels: 











RECEIPTS 
1927 1926 
WHERE occccscccccvoss 133,360,610 150,865,795 
CE bo on cev enced phebe 4,079,453 6,047,143 
Barley .. . +++ 12,701,571 20,903,397 
Fiaxsced .....2-.02e0% 1,458,853 1,668,027 
BOD ccccccevrcccecses 6,457,839 4,282,878 
GE we ccccrgevesveeves 7,726 16,763 
SHIPMENTS 
1927 1926 

141,468,140 135,343,393 

meee 2,968,197 5,497,696 
EE cn ccdscccncvecs 12,560,905 19,485,260 
Piaemeed .....cccccees 1,796,417 2,501,907 
BVO cccccccssccccccees 6,674,370 3,900,937 

By rail— 

WORE csecsccgoeccccs 942,245 854,477 
GOSS 2... sone 544,274 391,180 
Barley .. 12,694 17,941 
Flaxseed 12,217 3,184 
Ba e60 se cencceccesee 22,000 1,100 
GE weccecvvcesncasese 7,726 14,763 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 1927, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





To 
U. 8. Others 





From— U. K. 
Mattes, MW. GB. incce ceces ° 79,014 
NM. Gp@nmey, NM. G.... scescec ivea 6,475 
Lunenburg, N. SS...  ....- ane 2,770 
Woodstock, N. B...  ..... 170 Laas 
Montreal, Que. .... 466,868 oe 485,060 
Quebec, Que. ...... 11,279 oe 22,981 
St. Johns, Que..... 20,809 ee 13,249 
Athelstan, Que. ... 4,710 29,056 
Sutton, Que. ...... 24,122 oes 30,860 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 55,136 1 328,480 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 61,805 ° 218,414 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 3,908 30,972 
mmeneem, Omt. .252 seven .§ JF. - cvescec 
North Portal, Man. ..... S cevece 
Vancouver, B. C.... 19,428 880 173,368 

WEED cccvecivces 668,065 1,066 1,420,699 
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CHICAGO 


Business last week was exceedingly 
dull. Buyers were not interested in 
flour. Most mill representatives report 
that directions have been fairly satisfac- 
tory. Handlers are of the opinion that 
stocks have been reduced materially, and 
that buyers will come into the market in 
January. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Only those in 
dire need took on small amounts last 
week. Mills are receiving a good amount 
of shipping directions against old orders, 
for shipment right after Jan. 1. 

Hard Winter Flour.—December was a 
disappointment to most dealers, but they 
point to the fact that stocks are light, 
and buyers will have to enter the mar- 
ket soon. Directions are fair, especially 
for arrival of flour after Jan. 1. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A little business 
was reported in soft winter flour, most 
of it with eastern cracker bakers. Lo- 
cal bakers have been cleaning up old 
contracts in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 31: spring top 
patent $6.70@7.30 bbl, standard* patent 
$6.40@7, first clear $5.75@6.20, second 
clear $4.25@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.45@7, 95 per cent patent $6.20@ 
6.65, straight $6.05@6.40, first clear $5.30 
@5.80; soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.90, standard patent $5.80@6.40, straight 
$5.65@6.10, first clear $5.25@5.50. 

Durum.—The only thing that can be 
reported favorably about semolinas is 
that shipping directions are fairly free. 
New business is dead, and not much im- 
provement is looked for until present 
contracts are cleaned up. On Dec. 31, 
No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 3%4c; No. 3 
semolina, 342c; durum patent, 3%c; spe- 
cial grade, 3%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dee. 8682 6. ccvcdvessesers 27,000 68 
Previous week ... -. 36,000 90 
ROOF BHO cocvccvceserecess ° 77 
TWO YOQrS ABO ..ccsccecces 21,000 52 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


The two Chicago mills produced in 
1927 1,851,000 bbls wheat flour. This 
compares with 1,867,000 in 1926, 1,781,000 
in 1925, and 1,858,000 in 1924. The same 
two mills also made 394,700 bbls rye flour 
in 1927. 


HIGH AND LOW FLOUR PRICES 


The high price on spring top patent 
flour, as quoted in The Northwestern 
Miller, was $8 bbl, sacks, Chicago basis, 
car lots, on May 28 and Aug. 13. Low 
point was $6.50 on Nov. 19 and Nov. 26. 
High point on a hard winter short pat- 
ent was $7.80, on June 4 and June 11, 
and low was $6.25 on Oct. 29 and Nov. 
5. High price on a soft winter short 
patent was $7.30, on May 28, and low 
was $5.80, on April 16. High point on 
white rye flour was $6.75, on May 28, 
and low point was $4.85, on Aug. 20, 
Aug. 27 and Sept. 17. 


NOTES 


C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
flour, feed and grain, Cincinnati, was in 
Chicago Dec. 29, visiting the trade. 


J. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, stopped in Chi- 
cago recently en route to Minneapolis. 

The Hales & Hunter Co. held its an- 
nual conference for its sales staff Dec. 
28-30, at its offices and plant in this city. 

Harry Fawcett, Chicago manager of 
the Schulze Baking Co., and president of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Associa- 
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Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for October are revised to include reports received 
since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills 
which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

The 1,046 mills reporting in November (62 of which were idle) produced 91.6 per cent 
of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,064 
mills reporting in October produced 92 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 276.6 lbs per barrel of flour in November, 276.2 in October, 
275.8 in September, 275.1 in August, 276.1 in July, 275.9 in June, 274.8 in May, 275.7 in 


April, 274.2 in March, 273.5 in February, 
November, and 273.8 in October. 


273.8 in January, 273.6 in December, 274 in 


The offal reported amounted to 17.4 lbs per bu of wheat in November, 17.4 in October, 
17.3 in September, 17.3 in August, 17.3 in July, 17.3 in June, May and April, 17.1 in March 
and February, 17.2 in January, 17.1 in December, November and October. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


w———Production—_—_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1927— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
November .... ,046 44,576,701 9,670,083 777,461,991 660,833 58. 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,058 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
AMGOM .ccces 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
TURF cccccccce 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 51.1 
June ......6. 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
BON 6-02.6000-08 1,052 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
BOPR cp cedars 1,058 38,184,179 8,308,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
MEMPOR: cciccsn 1,050 40,908,203 8,952,639 701,789,424 658,974 50.3 
February .... 1,051 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 63.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
1926— 
December ... 1,053 40,623,774 8,908,920 695,130,327 646,968 53.0 
November ... 1,049 43,921,851 9,618,240 750,008,207 653,140 58.9 
October ...... 1,043 48,726,680 10,677,536 834,907,976 648,608 63.3 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
a——Production——_,, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1927— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
October ..... 48,418,663 10,519,009 842,822,287 276.2 17.4 658,410 
September .. 46,712,996 10,165,619 808,796,499 275.7 17.3 634,320 64.1 
August ...... 43,013,835 9,382,655 742,650,814 275.1 17.3 638,268 54.4 
SURF secerese 37,604,711 8,171,639 651,110,481 276.1 17.3 627,099 52.1 
SHE cccovess 38,108,933 8,286,885 657,846,639 275.9 17.3 636,640 50.1 
BO coccccss 37,890,640 8,273,257 655,284,131 274.8 17.3 630,815 62.5 
BONE cccvces 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 17.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...... 39,927,893 8,738,516 684,838,623 274.2 17.2 636,289 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.1 633,957 53.9 
January ..... 38,675,738 8,477,779 665,216,097 273.7 17.2 633,270 53.5 
1926— 
December ... 39,926,952 8,758,427 682,760,660 273.5 17.1 631,173 53.4 
November ... 43,154,884 9,452,545 736,582,036 273.9 17.1 636,303 59.4 
October ..... 48,195,509 10,562,913 $25,574,652 273.8 17.1 634,901 64.0 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 
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tion, was in Minneapolis over the holi- 
days. 

George A. Daut, Columbus, Ohio, rep- 
resentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
visited in Chicago on Dec. 30. He was 
returning from New Ulm, Minn., where 
he had visited at his concern’s head- 
quarters. 


Frank B. Mosher, of the New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., stopped in 
Chicago Dec. 28. He was returning from 
a two weeks’ business and pleasure trip 
to the East. He and Mrs. Mosher spent 
nan holidays at Washington, 


A. J. McNally, son of M. P. McNally, 
vice president of the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., died in that 
city Dec. 26, after an illness of about a 
year. He was a young man, and had 
been connected with the New Richmond 
Roller Mills Co. until his illness. Fu- 
neral services were held at New Rich- 
mond, Dec. 28. 


Among those present at the branch 
managers’ meeting of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Ine., held at Chicago, Dec. 
28, were: C. M. Hardenbergh, manager, 
J. Juul, sales manager, Kansas City; C. 
C. Anthon, Grant C. De Groat, Chicago ; 
J. L. Schofield, Memphis; W. C. Mans- 
field, Pittsburgh; S. E. Marcott, De 
Pere, Wis; J. R. Moreland, Cleveland. 


AAC 
MILWAUKEE 


The usual holiday dullness prevailed in 
the flour market last week and it is ex- 
pected to influence conditions early in 
January also. After that flour men hope 
that the trade will do some buying. 
There is no particular feature that should 
attract the buyers into the market as 
evidenced yet, other than short stocks, but 
they could get along buying hand to 
mouth as they have heretofore. The 
lower limits of spring wheat flour were 
10c bbl higher at the close of last week, 
narrowing the margin between them and 
the top figures. Quotations, Dec. 30: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $6.45@7.40 bbl, straight $6.15@ 
7.10, first clear $5.85@6.45, and second 
clear $4.55@5.15 in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

No authentic reports have been re- 
ceived on stocks in the hands of the 
southwestern flour trade, but it is gen- 
erally believed that they are short, and 
for this reason buyers are expected to be 
in the market in January with some 
contracts. The southwestern flour mar- 
ket was dull last week as in previous 
ones. Operators are holding out hope 
that the buyers will get into the buying 
mood and that the market will establish 
itself firmly to give assurance to buyers 
that they will not lose anything by com- 
ing in with their orders in January. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
30: fancy brands hard winter wheat $6.80 
@7.15 bbl, straight $6.40@6.90, and first 
clear $5.30@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Valentin Blatz and William Woods 
Plankinton, both members of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, died of 
pneumonia on Dec. 29. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce held its annual party following the 
close of business on Dec. 31, New Year’s 
Eve, in the exchange room. 


Moritz Rosenheimer, 77, who founded 
the Rosenheimer Malt & Grain Co., Ke- 
waskum, Wis., with his brothers several 
years ago, died on Dec. 27. 

Local stocks of flour in public ware- 
houses and freight yards were 33,200, 
Jan. 1, 1928, according to Frank C. 
Sickinger, official flour inspector. This 
compares with 31,000 on Dec. 1, and 36,- 
500 on Jan. 1, 1927. 


W. G. Moorhead, of W. G. Moorhead 
& Co., Chicago, which has taken over 
the grain business of Henry: Rang & 
Co., has been elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
and his company has been granted firm 
privileges. 

L. E. Meyer. 
Cw wD 


J. E. Patton, of the Patton-Kjose 
Co., grain, Great Falls, Mont., was in. 
Kansas City last week. 
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NEW YORK 


The flour business is always expected 
to be very flat during the holiday week 
from Christmas to New Year’s, and bro- 
kers are not depressed by it. They con- 
sider that the crop year has been very 
satisfactory and rest content on their 
volume thus far. 

There were several sales reported last 
week, some of moderately satisfactory 
size, but all were the result of persistent 
and determined effort. Other offices re- 
ported losing out on some nice orders 
because of a difference in mills’ and buy- 
ers’ ideas, and while this is disappoint- 
ing, it keeps alive an active interest. 

Prospects Good for 1928.—It is very 
generally felt that prospects for business 
in 1928 are good. There is very little 
flour left on the books, and shipping 
directions have been received on prac- 
tically all orders. The announcement 
mills have made of their intention to en- 
force a carrying charge after Jan. 1 has 
helped bring this about, and it is ex- 
pected that this plan will result in small- 
er orders in January, but in a. steady 
volume. 

On the whole, prices are firm. There 
are occasional concessions, where mills 
are very anxious for business, but, in 
general, sales are not pressed and the 
trade is rather marking time. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Dec. 30, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7@7.50 
bbl, standard patents $6.65@7, clears 
$6.50@6.85; hard winter short patents 
$6.90@7.35, straights $6.35@6.85; soft 
winter straights, $6.25@6.45. 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


According to figures gathered from 
the records of the New York Produce 
Exchange, the receipts and shipments 
into and out of New York for the year 
1927 show a distinct decrease almost all 
along the line, the only exceptions being 
shipments of rye and barley, the latter 
showing the heavier increase. 


RECEIPTS 








1927 1926 
Wheat, bus .......... 72,052,000 78,519,000 
Flour, bbls 11,780,000 12,518,000 
Comm, DUS .cceces 2,425,000 2,452,000 
Oats, bus ..... 7,183,000 12,170,000 
Barley, bus ... 23,320,000 65,407,000 
Rye, bus ....ccceveees 5,517,000 16,437,000 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat, bus .......00- 67,275,000 74,078,000 
Flour, bbis ........06. 4,139,000 4,769,000 
Corn, DUS ...ceeeeeees 667,000 770,000 
Oats, bus ... 2,196,000 7,043,000 
Barley, bus 20,544,000 16,283,000 
BVO, DOS ccccvcscccens 7,004,000 4,676,000 


NOTES 


Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, Md., spent a 
day in New York early last week. 


Charles W. Jewell, of D. & A. Luck- 
enbach, Bethlehem, Pa., was in New 
York over Christmas, and visited his 
friends in the trade. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,127. The previous 
week there were 1,050, and in the same 
week a year ago 1,165. 


George D. Scagel, New England sales- 
man and field representative for Samuel 
Knighton & Sons, Inc., spent several 
days in this market last week. 


The city of New York purchased 800 
sacks flour on Dec. 28, to be delivered 
before Dec. 31, to complete an appropri- 
ation. The purchase was made from the 
Washburn Crosby Co. at $6.49 bbl, the 
flour being guaranteed 11.5 per cent glu- 
ten. 


Figures on imports to Porto Rico from 
the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, show that the value 
of wheat flour totaled $3,300,038, bread, 
biscuits and crackers $688,678, and corn, 
corn meal and flour $570,882, based on 
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a bulletin issued by the American Colo- 
nial Bank. 


Following are the officers elected for 
the coming year by the Greater New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Inc: president, Benjamin Krasne; chair- 
man of the board, Samuel C. Rubin; first 
vice president, Abraham Shalit; second 
vice president, Joseph Bond; treasurer, 
Isaac Politzner; assistant treasurer, Bar- 
net Sher; secretary, Nathan Sher. 


The Panama Railroad flour business 
was awarded on Dec. 28 to the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., with a bid of 
$6.47. This was a lot of 1,800 bbls hard 
wheat flour, delivered free of charges at 
Cristobal. Specifications called for 95 
per cent flour, and 17 mills submitted 
offers, prices ranging as high as $7.45, 
the majority being around $6.70. 


The nominating committee of the New 
York Flour Club has obtained the signa- 
tures necessary to have the officers of 
1927 renominated for the coming year. 
They are E. F. Siney president, H. G. 
Spear vice president, James Haffenberg 
treasurer, and W. Quackenbush secre- 
tary. The ticket will be voted upon at 
the annual meeting to be held Jan. 10. 


The New York Produce Exchange has 
appointed a provisional committee, with 
Robert A. Straub as temporary chair- 
man, to consider the advisability of a 
department in the exchange for trading 
in over-the-counter securities. It is felt 
that the floor of the exchange offers sur- 
plus space that could be used for this 
purpose, and it is felt desirable to cen- 
tralize the present widely scattered trade 
in such stocks and bonds. 


The Flour and Bakers’ Supply Mer- 
chants Association of Greater New York 
held a dinner and its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Astor, on Dec. 28. The prob- 
lem of credits that is agitating the entire 
trade was discussed, and an interesting 
talk on the subject was given by George 
Flach, vice president of the Broenniman 
Co., Inc. Tentative plans were made for 
amalgamating this organization with an- 
other large credit association, but no 
definite announcement was made. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Dec. 24, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 2,162,279 bus 
and 70,151 bbls. Wheat shipments were 
the largest in many weeks, and in ad- 
dition to large amounts for the United 
Kingdom and Central Europe, included 
a number of fair-sized clearances for 
Mediterranean ports. The largest flour 
shipment was for Copenhagen, 17,145 
bbls, and second largest to the United 
Kingdom, 10,663. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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BUFFALO 


Flour buyers were not interested in 
mill offerings last week. They felt that 
the end of the December option might 
work a change in wheat levels, and held 
off from even the most favorable prices 
quoted them by the mills. 

Export interest was almost entirely 
lacking. A few inquiries were made, but 
no sales effected. 

New business was also lacking in south- 
western brands, the levels of which, ac- 
cording to jobbers, are far above a good 
selling basis. 

Quotations, Dec, 31, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.25@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.25, first clear $6.25@6.75; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: patents, $7.90@8; 
semolina, No. 2, 44%c, bulk, New York, 
lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Dec. 31, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.30@8.40 bbl; pastry, $6.80@7; rye, 
$6.40@6.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 25-31 ...... 255,500 167,142 65 
Previous week .. 255,500 214,288 84 
TOOP BOD orcwsse 238,000 131,752 56 
Two years ago... 238,000 120,697 61 
Three years ago. 238,000 159,500 67 


NOTES 


H. W. Pettibone, of the Buffalo office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., spent last 
week in Minneapolis. 


George A. Wright, of the Akron, Ohio, 
office of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
spent last week end in Buffalo. 


Ralph Demai, of the Philadelphia plant 
of the Pratt Food Co., visited the Buf- 
falo mills of the company last week. 


Richard H. Pearce, export sales man- 
ager for the Buffalo office of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., was in. Duluth last 
week. 


The end of 1927 was celebrated by 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange with a buf- 
fet luncheon and entertainment on the 
trading floor. The committee in charge 
of arrangements consisted of C. C. Lewis, 
of the Lewis Grain Corporation, George 
B. Wood, of the Seymour-Wood Grain 
Co., and Charles T. Doorty, of Doorty 
& Ellsworth. 

M. A. McCarruy. 
ooOwd 


BOSTON 


Demand for all grades of flour last 
week showed no improvement. Buyers 
were scarce, the trade only purchasing 
small lots to keep up assortments or to 
fill pressing needs. 

Wholesale distributors and jobbers 
have practically the same amount of 
flour on hand as on Dec. 1. A similar 
condition is reported at other New Eng- 
land distributing points—more flour on 
hand than is needed to supply the wants 
of the trade. Concessions from open 
quotations have been made by millers of 
both spring and hard winter wheat flours, 
but the results in most cases have been 
very unsatisfactory. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, Dec. 31: spring patents, 
special short $8.10@8.20, standard pat- 
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Reward of Virtue 


NEW YORK flour distributing concern recently received an inquiry from 

a paste manufacturer with regard to certain flour requirements, which was 

not very clear, and, consequently, sent a representative to call upon the 
manufacturer to see just exaétly what was wanted, 

It so happens that the man who went to investigate the inquiry was one 

of whom there are very few still left in the trade who, having practically been 

brought up in the flour business, really knows flour and is not influenced too 


much by the brand. 


Arriving at his destination, he sought the man, designated as the concern’s 


? 


“flour buyer,’ 


not patented. No flour is. 
I never heard of a patented flour.” 


who had sent the inquiry, and was much surprised to be asked 
whether or not his flour was “patented.” 


In reply he said, “No, our flour is ° 


Brands of course are patented or registered, but 


“Huh!” replied the flour buyer, “you apparently know nothing about the 
flour business,” and turned on his heel and left him flat. 

The caller groped his way out in somewhat of a dazed frame of mind, won- 
dering who the guy was who said “knowledge is power.” 
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ents $7.25@8, first clears $6.50@7.25; 
hard winter patents, $6.60@7.60; soft 
winter patents $6.60@7.50, straight $6.25 
@6.50, clears $6@6.40. 


RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 


1927 1926 
Dente, WHE avs c 00's ten bale 157,400 165,525 
i. a ee ee 335,850 735,525 
Te DD soveccbevenednee 975 14,525 
Ge We: “sins 04s ben esses ee 272,675 48,150 
Sea, CE ne ened aeveewe ieee 61,975 6,550 
BL EE nae (baseteddus 788,275 105,775 
Bere, DONE sp cccccscccce 133 127 
Comm MORE, BHES oc ccccccss 850 —_ 
GOAMIOGS, GREE bcccccvcces 10,897 10,624 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 670 418 

ANNUAL RECEIPTS 

1927 1926 
ae, BED ccc ccccacesese 1,532,250 1,649,955 
Wee, WD swccccccecses 3,048,025 3,210,575 
Ok ere 24,100 164,325 
GOte, BES cscccccenceccee 1,183,550 1,434,600 
Be BD succcevevascesee 266,600 37,500 
TORSO, BUD secccccccsece 2,226,899 937,950 
Millfeed, tons ........... 1,164 1,336 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 3,474 2,309 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 101,578 72,018 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 5,847 3,353 

EXPORTS FROM BOSTON 

1927 1926 
WeOGR, WEED bc cccccdossece $44,111 484,134 
. i” rere ee 2,502,137 3,308,935 
COP, DOS vccccccccsesces § ageces 43,219 
COE, BU ccccccccesesecs 39,233 419,177 
BEG, DED esccccceccvccess A Bere 
WOT, BES ccccvcscecees 1,719,774 1,405,515 
Oatmeal, cases .......... BB.B81O 3s cccee. 
Gees GN coctgaxce Sandia 600 


Range of flour prices at Boston, per 
barrel, in sacks, during the calendar year 
1927, with comparisons: 


Low High 
Spring patents, special, bbl.. $8.10 $9.25 
Spring patents, standard .... 7.00 9.05 
Spring first clears .......... 6.40 8.00 
Hard winter patents ....... 6.50 8.35 
Soft winter patents ........ 6.50 8.10 
Soft winter straights ....... 6.10 7.75 
Soft winter clears .......... 6.00 7.10 

NOTES 


Silas M. Church, grain dealer, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$1,135 and assets of $615. 


Arrivals of Pacific Coast flours at Bos- 
ton via Panama Canal during December 
were 4,925 bbls, compared with 6,050 in 
November, and 6,575 a year ago. 


Henry P. Smith, flour dealer, has been 
elected chairman of the board of real 
estate trustees of the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange. The other members 
of the board are Bernard J. Rothwell, 
president of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Winn., and the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., and Elmer E. 
Dawson, of the Dawson-Davis Co., mill 
representatives; F. W. Wise, treasurer, 
and Albert K. Tapper, president of the 
exchangé. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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BALTIMORE 


Flour was practically at a standstill 
last week. Sales could only be made 
at concessions, which few mills were will- 
ing to grant, owing to the scarcity and 
high cost of good milling wheat. 

Top standard spring patent was offered 
down to $6.90, cotton, while a few cars of 
near-by soft winter straight found takers 
at $5.65@5.75, bulk, principally the lat- 
ter. Still, most buyers and sellers were 
content to end the old year by doing 
nothing. With stocks generally regard- 
ed as light, the trade is looking for 
some activity early in the new year. 
Southern mills are still coming to Balti- 
more for wheat, while a few of those 
nearer home are going westward for sup- 
plies. 

Closing prices, Dec. 31, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring~first pat- 
ent $7.15@7.40, standard patent $6.65@ 
6.90; hard winter short patent $7.05@ 
7.30, straight $6.55@6.80; soft winter 
short patent $6.65@6.90, straight (near- 
by) $5.75@5.90. 

NOTES 

Millfeed receipts in 1927 were 11,847 
tons, against 18,455 in 1926. 

F. S. Price, New York, and Decourcy 
Lloyd, Chicago, were on ’change here 
recently. 

Receipts of flour in December were 
107,889 bbls, last year 114,905; exports 
33,154, last year 36,405. 

Wheat receipts in December were 2,- 
260,359 bus, last year 1,789,771; exports 
1,966,757, last year 2,328,737. 

Edward A. Smith, of John W. Eshel- 
man & Son, feed dealers, has applied 
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for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Lewis G. Lederer, nephew of the late 
Lewis J. Lederer and son of Henry A. 
Lederer, of Lederer Bros., flour and 
grain commission, has become a mem- 
ber of his father’s firm. 


Alfred Brandeis, Louisville, Ky., broth- 
er of Justice Brandeis, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was on 
*change here Dec. 30 as the guest of 
Gill & Fisher, grain exporters. 


Flour receipts in 1927 were 1,278,712 
bbls, compared with 1,263,744 in 1926; 
exports 493,291, against 461,591. Grain 
receipts were 29,887,923 bus, compared 
with 28,192,027; exports 26,966,668, 
against 24,538,669. 

The Baltimore Flour Club at its last 
meeting decided not to invite the larger 
bakers of the city to become members 
of its organization, lest they should mis- 
understand the purpose of such an invi- 
tation. 


J. Carroll Fahey, formerly of John T. 
Fahey & Co., grain exporters, but now 
associated with Cathcart & Co., grain, 
New York, and also president of the 
Maryland Grain Co., Baltimore, was here 
for the holidays. 


C. P. Blackburn & Co., grain receiv- 
ers and exporters, have incorporated, 
with $75,000 capital stock and the follow- 
ing officers: C. P. Blackburn, president; 
Oscar M. Gibson, vice president; Harry 
N. Ewalt, secretary. 


The regular ticket for five directors of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, for 
the term expiring January, 1931, has been 
posted by the nominating committee as 
follows: J. Murdoch Dennis, William H. 
Hayward, A. Leslie Lewis, Philip G. 
McIntyre and Joseph C. Reynolds. The 
election will be held on Jan. 30, and 
these candidates, if elected, with the 10 
holdover directors, will form the new 
board, which, according to the present 
slate, will organize on Feb. 1 by re- 
electing General Henry M. Warfield 
president. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


AW 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flour showed no important change last 
week. Prices were steadily maintained 
by the mills, but trade generally was 
very quiet. Buyers in most cases were 
well supplied for near wants, and showed 
little disposition to stock up ahead. 
Prices, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, Dec. 31: spring first patent 
$7.60@7.90, standard patent $7.25@7.60, 
first clear $6.75@7; hard winter short 
patent $7.35@7.75, straight $7@7.35; 
soft winter straight, $6.15@6.80. 


NOTES 


A meeting of the grain trade of the 
Commercial Exchange to consider alter- 
ing the grain rules was scheduled for 
Jan. 4. 


The Commercial Exchange, the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia, the Bourse and 
the Maritime Exchange, in addition to 
the gifts to the 500 poor children whom 
they entertained at a Christmas party 
on Dec. 23, gave 20 baskets of fruit to 
the Children’s Hospital. 

J. C. Jackson. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour prices have advanced slightly, 
but the trade still is disinterested. Bak- 
ers who have no flour contracted are 
” buying supplies as needed, as conditions 
in the bakery business are dull. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 30, 98’s, carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms: Cali- 
fornia family patents, $7.75@8.25 bbl; 
Idaho family patents, $7@7.25; Montana 
top patents $7.60@7.80, clears $6.50@ 
6.70; Kansas patents, $8@8.25; Dakota 
top patents, $8.75@9; Oregon-Washing- 
ton blue-stem patents, $6.60@6.70; Idaho 
hard wheat patents, $7.30@7.50; north- 
ern straight grades, $6.20@6.40; Califor- 

nia pastry, $6@6.20. 

E. M. Larstncer. 
io 2 2) 
LOW PRICE IN DETROIT 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Detroit, recently reduced the price of 
its 114%4-lb double loaf to 8c. There has 
been considerable price cutting in that 
city during the past few weeks. 
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SEATTLE 


The dullness in coast flour markets 
continues. Practically all buyers tell the 
same story of ample stocks and forward 
bookings. Mill sales forces concentrated 
their efforts last week principally on se- 
curing shipping directions, and report 
fairly satisfactory results. 

There has been no improvement in 
demand for Pacific flours in outside do- 
mestic markets. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Dec. 30: family 
short patent $7.20@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.65@6.05, 98's; 
standard patent $6.30@6.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.70. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.70@8.55; Montana, 
$7.10@7.80. 

Export Trade—The aggregate of ex- 
port sales has continued light though 
small ones have recently covered a wide 
range of markets, including China, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, French Indo-China, 
the East Indies, South America, the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 

As far as China and Hongkong are 
concerned, the present lack of business 
is not abnormal for the season, as the 
Chinese do not incur new obligations dur- 
ing the New Year celebrations, nor until 
they have liquidated debts incurred dur- 
ing the previous year. Export millers 
say that flour must go to about $5 bbl, 
f.o.b., of which there is little or no pros- 
pects, in view of the price of Pacific 
wheat, to create any large oriental de- 
mand during the balance of the crop 
year. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 836-81 ....cs08 46,800 20,677 44 
Previous week .... 46,800 30,997 66 
WOOF QBO .ccccccccs 46,800 17,852 38 
Two years ago..... 52,800 21,461 41 
Three years ago... 52,800 16,591 31 
Four years ago.... 52,800 39,317 74 
Five years ago.... 52,800 27,466 52 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 36-81. ...600% 57,000 37,163 65 

Previous week .... 57,000 39,600 69 

WORF GHD ceseseces 57,000 23,501 41 

Two years ago..... 57,000 24,472 43 

Three years ago... 57,000 12,923 23 

Four years ago.... 57,000 38,281 67 

Five years ago..... 57,000 26,292 46 
NOTES 


The annual dinner of the Northwest 
division of the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
was held at Seattle last week, following 
its annual sales meeting. 


On Jan. 1 the state grain department 
took over the sampling and inspection of 
grain at division points, which has here- 
tofore been done under the supervision 
of the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange. 


The building of the American Ware- 
house Co., Seattle, burned last week. 
About 2,600 sacks flour in storage there, 
owned by seven or eight mills, are prob- 
ably a total loss through damage by fire, 
water and impregnation of smoke odor. 


Exports of flour from Seattle, Dec. 
14-21: to Hongkong, 6,875 bbls; Shan-- 
hai, 1,000; Manila, 8,805; Cebu, 2 
Chiclayo, 1,030. From Tacoma: 
nila, 10,010; Yokohama, 500; Shang 
125; Hongkong, 5,250; London, 1,430; 
Amsterdam, 6,175; Hamburg, 670. 

The growing and marketing of grain 
was discussed, Jan. 2, at the Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash. An ad- 
dress was given on “Northwestern Grain 
and European Markets” by W. A. 
Schoenfield, western representative of the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. T. R. 
James, of the Sperry Flour Co., spoke on 
milling qualities of grain. 

(2 2 2) 


OGDEN 


Business by Ogden mills was very 
brisk last week, orders coming in large 
volume from both the Pacific Coast and 
the Southeast, while shipping instructions 
were the heaviest for several weeks. Re- 
ports were received that stocks in bak- 
eries and warehouses were depleted. 

All Ogden mills closed two days for 
New Year’s holidays, but capacity op- 
eration was resumed Jan. 3. Most small 
mills throughout Utah and Idaho were 
closed throughout Christmas week. 

Flour prices were advanced 15c¢ in 
southeastern territory, dealers being 
quoted on the following basis (all in 98- 
lb bags), Dec. 31: high patents $7.15@ 
7.90 bbl, and straights $6.90@7.40, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River points. Quotations to 
California dealers: first patents, $6.95@ 
7.20, second patents $6.85@7.10, and 
straights $6.55@7, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Offers to Utah and Idaho deal- 
ers: family patents $6.60@7.30, second 
patents $6.90@7.30, and straights $6.35@ 
6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


Marion W. Sherwood, Ogden manager 
of the Royal Milling Co., spent the 
Christmas holidays at Great Falls, Mont. 
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J. J. Neville, manager of the New 
Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will speak at the Utah Manufac- 
turers’ Association convention in Ogden, 
Jan. 13. He is treasurer of that organi- 
zation. 


Displays of a new type of Dicklow 
wheat especially adapted to Utah and 
Idaho will be featured at the Ogden In- 
termountain Hay, Grain and Seed Show 
Jan, 7-12, it having been developed by 
the Utah Agricultural College. 


E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has been 
selected as chairman of a committee to 
arrange for a joint meeting of officers 
and directors of the Salt Lake and Og- 
den chambers of commerce in Ogden on 
Jan. 9. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


AA 
PORTLAND 


The flour market was inactive last 
week. Bakers and retailers as a rule 
were well supplied, and there were very 
few filling in orders. List prices were 
unchanged at $7.65 for family patents, 
$8.25 for second hard wheat and $7.25 
for second blue-stem, in straight cars. 

The export flour market was also quiet, 
with a few out-of-line bids, received. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

a Bee eee 24,745 89 
Previous week .... +. 26,1383 42 
Meee OOO ices ccees -+- 24,982 40 
Two years ago ... -.. 28,330 45 
FAP FORTS ABO .escccccee 42,125 67 
WOOP PORTS BHO .cccccceces 62,181 84 
Deve FORTS BHO cccccsceres 20,227 35 


* . 


Revised figures on 1927 cereal produc- 
tion in Oregon showed 23,400,000 bus 
winter wheat, with a farm value of $26,- 
208,000, 3,382,000 bus spring wheat, 
worth $3,787,840, 10,540,000 bus oats, 
worth $5,586,200, and 3,185,000 bus bar- 
ley, of a value of $2,452,450. 

J. M. Lownspbate. 
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Flour Milling in the Orient 
By Alonzo E. Taylor 


From “Wheat Studies” of the Food Research Institute 


HE milling industry of eastern Asia 

is literally a hodgepodge. China 

has a large but unmeasured crop of 
wheat, possibly as much as 400,000,000 
bus, all produced in the interior. In the 
absence of civil war or other domestic 
disturbance, Chinese wheat flows coast- 
ward in quantities varying with the size 
of crops. In the event of civil war, dis- 
turbances in transportation, abnormali- 
ties in currencies, or short crops of wheat 
in the central and northern provinces, 
the flow of native wheat to the coast is 
curtailed. Coastal provinces consume 
flour milled from native wheat, flour 
milled from imported wheat in Chinese 
mills, flour milled from imported wheat 
in Japanese mills, and flour imported 
from Canada, the United States, and 
Australia. There are no duties on wheat 
and flour imports for the country as a 
whole; in times of disturbances there are 
often local exactions. 

With good crops of all cereals, China 
is occasionally a net exporter of flour in 
the absence of civil war; under less fa- 
vorable circumstances of crops, the 
country is a net importer. Occasionally 
there may be a glut of wheat in the in- 
terior, with active imports of wheat and 
flour from oversea into the coastal cities. 
In times of peace, if the crop of native 
wheat is large enough to permit of a con- 
siderable shipment to coastal cities, this 
wheat is usually cheaper at the mill door 

an are foreign wheats; and under 

ese circumstances the native mills are 

t to be active. When native wheats 
are lacking, the native mills find it diffi- 
cult to import wheat and compete with 
imported flour. Despite this, the milling 


industry of China is overextended, as is 
that of Japan. 

During 1926-27 mills in the coastal re- 
gions were hampered not only by the 
mediocre crop in the interior and by 
disturbances in transportation of such 


native supplies as were available, but 
also (on account of the imperative need 
of flour for the armies) by conditions 
favoring the importation of flour rather 
than wheat from oversea. Nevertheless, 
there were times during the year when 
native flour was below the import 
prices of Canadian, American, and Aus- 
tralian flours, obviously the result of de- 
pressed interior domestic purchasing 
power. There has been hoarding of 
flour in some cities, with strikes against 
foreign flour in other cities. The total 
picture of Chinese milling is dark; but 
how dark may not be judged by crop 
reports, grindings, imports and exports, 
or prices. 

The consumption of wheat is expand- 
ing in Japan, but not as rapidly as the 
mills have expanded. When Chinese de- 
mand for import flour is active, the Jap- 
anese mills have a good season; when 
the Chinese wheat crop is good, the Jap- 
anese flour trade with China languishes. 
With the consent of the government, the 
Japanese mills have been working under 
an arrangement in respect to the domes- 
tic trade, whereby a regular program of 
curtailment of production has been os- 
tensibly followed, varying according to 
the size of the mill and amounting to as 
much as 50 per cent for the larger mills 
(two milling companies control three 
fourths of the flour production of the 
country). The agreement does not ap- 
ply to the export trade, which has faced 
peculiar difficulties on account of the civil 
war in China. Despite the short ‘crop 
in China, large exports of Japanese mills 
were impossible; and Japan was a small 
net importer on the year. All in all, the 
Japanese milling industry is in a pre- 
carious position, which may have been 
somewhat ameliorated, but has not been 
cured, by the trade agreement under 
which the mills are operating. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Buying of millfeed last week 
was slightly improved, mostly for im- 
mediate shipment. Handlers believe 
that stocks in the hands of consumers 
are light. What business passed was 
done mainly by jobbers. Spring bran 
was quoted, Dec. 31, at $32 ton, hard 
winter bran $32, standard middlings $32, 
flour middlings $35.50@36.50 and red 
dog $38.50@40. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeeds are easier, with 
the exception of standard middlings. 
There was practically no buying last 
weekk, and mills offered very little. Both 
varieties of bran lost 50c at the close, 
while flour middlings were 50c@$1 off, 
with standard middlings 50c stronger. 
Red dog remained unchanged, with a 
weak undertone. If the weather becomes 
colder, mills and jobbers anticipate an- 
other rush such as they had a few weeks 
ago, although the general opinion is that 
prices still are too high. Quotations, 
Dec. 30: spring bran $32@32.50, winter 
bran $32.25@32.50, standard middlings 
$32@32.50, flour middlings $34.50@35, 
red dog $38@39, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
limited last week, but the market was 
much steadier, as offerings were light 
and stocks low in the hands of both dis- 
tributors and feeders. Quotations, Dec. 
81: soft winter bran $31.75@32 ton, hard 
winter bran $31.50@32, and gray shorts 
$33.50@34.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—A sharp demand devel- 
oped late last week for bran and stand- 
ard middlings, forcing prices upward 50c 
@$1. Evidently, buyers had been hold- 
ing off in the hope of a break during 
the holidays, but the abnormally cold 
weather forced them into the market. 
Inquiry has been general, with no in- 
crease in offerings, however. Mills are 
doing a good mixed car business, and 
have very little to offer in straight cars 
for near-by shipment. Flour middlings 
and red dog do not show the strength of 
the lighter grades. Pure bran is held 
nominally at 50c@$1 over standard bran. 
Mills quote bran at $30 ton, standard 
middlings $30@30.50, flour middlings $33 
@35, red dog $38, wheat mixed feed $32 
@34, and rye middlings $26@27.50, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b.. Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100- Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 4 Year ago 
errr er eee Bwe0s @30.00 $25.50@ 26.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@30.00 26.50@27.50 


Flour middlings... 33.00@33.50 30.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.50@36.50 35.50@36.00 

Duluth—Demand for millfeed last 
week was good, but only one mill was in a 
position to sell any, and booked to its 
maximum limit for the next three months. 
The other mill is sold up, and is not in 
the market. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for bran con- 
tinued light last week, offerings were 
light, and prices remained moderately 
firm. There is no local demand, but 
eastern buyers are in the market and are 
buying in volume. Spot bran is selling 
at $29.50@30 ton. Large sales of Janu- 
ary bran at $30 are reported, which in- 
dicates that buyers think present prices 
are a fair indication of the unusual con- 
dition of the market. Spot shorts are 
selling very slowly at $30.50@31. There 
is a brisk demand for shorts for deliv- 
ery in February, March and April at 
premiums over the spot prices, but mills 
are offering virtually nothing. Red dog 
is quoted at $36.50@38, but there is no 
market for the supplies offered. 

Atchison. — Prices of millfeed de- 
clined sharply last week, especially 
shorts, which were quoted at $31@32 ton. 
Mill-run bran is selling at $31, and bran 
at $30. At one time during the week, 
shorts sold as low as $30, and one mill 
is reported to have cleared a lot at an 
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even lower price. The explanation of 
the slight spread between bran and shorts 
is the present disproportionate returns 
from the dairy and feeding businesses. 


Hutchinson. — Millfeed demand was 
negligible last week. The spread be- 
tween bran and shorts was narrowed to 
almost nothing in some sales. The only 
feed sold was to the mixed car trade. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis, Dec. 31: 
bran, $30@31 ton; mill-run, $33; gray 
shorts, $35. 

Salina.—Demand for bran is strong, 
and shorts have strengthened somewhat. 
Quotations, Dec. 29, basis Kansas City, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $30@31 ton; mill- 
run, $33@34; gray shorts, $34@35. 

Oklahoma City—Demand for millfeed 
is easier, and millers are able to take 
care of all orders. Shorts sales are few- 
er, but bran is still in good demand. 
Prices have declined $1. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: bran, $31 ton; mill-run, $33; 
shorts, $34.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Indianapolis.—Millfeed was dull last 
week. Prices Were softer, in spite of 
light offerings. Orders received call for 
immediate shipment, and are scattered 
over a wide area. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
spring bran $31.50@32.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $31.50@32.75, standard mid- 
dlings $31@82, flour middlings $34.50@ 
35.50 and red dog $38.50@41. 

Evansville——Millfeed quotations, Dec. 
31: bran, $33 ton; mixed feed, $35; 
shorts, $36.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—With the exception of gray 
shorts, which are rather hard to obtain, 
most mills in this section are overstocked 
with millfeeds, and report sales last week 
very dull, with a few scattered orders 
for immediate needs, but no advance or- 
ders. Stocks, however, are at a very low 
ebb, and there is promise of decided im- 
provement in business early in the year. 
Due to lack of demand, prices were off 
$1@3. Quotations, Dec. 30, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, 
$38@39.50 ton; gray shorts, $42@438; 
brown shorts, $40@41; red dog, $50. 

Memphis.—Very little millfeed is be- 
ing sold in the territory, although stocks 
are small. Wheat bran sold as low as 
$32.50 ton early last week, but later 
nothing was available under $33.50, and 
some shippers asked $34. Gray shorts 
were draggy at $34.50, as demand was 
slack. Corn bran was quiet at $36@ 
36.50. 


Nashville—A fairly good demand for 
millfeed prevails at mills. Middlings are 
easier, having declined $1 in some quar- 
ters. Bran remains unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 31: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$29@31 ton; standard middlings, $32@ 
36. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed has been steady and 
strong, with fair demand and tighter 
prices. Quotations, Dec, 30: red dog, 
$51@52 ton; winter middlings, $40@41; 
standard middlings, $38@39; standard 
bran, $38@39. 





THE EAST 
Boston.—There was fair demand for 
domestic wheat feeds last week, with the 
market firmly held at an advance of 50c 
at the close. Local stocks are fair. 
Other feeds are in fair demand, with 
prices steady. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
spring bran, $39.50@40.50 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $39.50@40; soft winter bran, 
$40@40.50; standard middlings, $39@ 
39.50; flour middlings, $45@45.25; mixed 
feed, $40@45.50; red dog, $46@47; stock 
feed, $43.50; reground oat hulls, $20. No 
Canadian pure bran or middlings were 

offered for mill shipment. 


Pittsburgh.—Unsettled conditions pre- 
vailed in millfeed last week, with sales 
limited. Quotations, Dec. 31: standard 
middlings, $35.75@36.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $38@40; spring wheat bran, $36 
@36.50; red dog, $42@44. 

Philadelphia, — Offerings of millfeed 
are light, but trade is quiet and prices 
favor buyers. Quotations, Dec. 31, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $39@40 
ton; hard winter bran, $39@40; soft win- 
ter bran, $39.50@40.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39.50; flour middlings, 
$42.50@46; red dog, $47.50@49.50. 

Baltimore.—Feed was irregular and in- 
active last week, with light stuff higher 
and heavy lower. A few mills moved 
prices up. Quotations, Dec. 31, basis 
all-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $38.25@39 ton; soft winter bran, 
$38.50@39; standard middlings, $37.75@ 
38; flour middlings, $41; red dog, $45. 

Buffalo.—While some mills hold firmly 
to the levels of a week ago, others have 
shaded their prices a trifle and the range 
of values was wider. Demand was very 
slack last week, with jobbers moving some 
stock at slightly lower figures. Quota- 
tions, Dec, 31: spring bran, $35@35.50 
ton; standard middlings, $34.50@35; red 
dog, $42.50@43. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed advanced $2 
@3 last week. Montana mills are of- 
fering nothing for January, Utah and 
Idaho only limited amounts, and local 
mills nothing. Ali indications point to a 
still stronger market this month. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 30, basis carload lots, de- 
livered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Montana bran and 
mill-run, $33.50@34.50 ton; Kansas bran, 
$39@40; Idaho blended mill-run, $36.50 
@37.50; white bran and mill-run, $388@ 
39; middlings, $46@47; shorts, $38@39; 
low grade flour, }447@48. 

Seattle—Millfeed was steady last 
week, with little price change. Colder 
weather somewhat improved demand, and 
light supplies added some strength to the 
market. Washington standard mill-run 
was quoted at $31 ton, delivered, transit 
points; Montana mixed feed, $30@30.50, 
coast. 

Ogden.—Making another decided price 
advance, millfeed was firm last week, 
with heavy buying by California, Idaho 
and Utah dealers. California quotations: 
red bran and mill-run $36.50 ton, blended 
bran and mill-run $37.50, white bran and 
mill-run $38.50, and middlings $52@54, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. To Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill-run $31, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $32, white bran and 
mill-run $33, and middlings $50@51, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—There was but little life to 
the millfeed market last week. There 
was not much demand from any quarter, 
and holders made no effort to press 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Wednesday, Jan. 4, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: , 


Chicago aed ipolis > City St. Louis Baltimore 
ete MOM... 0:0 9:04.00 4,56 $32.50 @33.00 - @30.00 §$. $. -@..... $38.75 @39.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 32.50@33.00 % + 29. 0a 30. 00 32. 50 @32. | Meerres = Peere 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... @. -@. 32.50@33.00 39.00@39.25 
Standard middlings* .... 32 .50@33. 00 30.00 a0. -@. -@. 38.00 @38.25 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50 @36.5 33.00 @35.00 30.50 @31.00 33. 50@34. 50 -- @41.00 
ee errr 38.00@ 40.00 --@38.00 36.50@38.00 -@. -- @45.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Ochembes Nashville 
Dpring BEAM cocsescccase $35. aor 50 $39.00 @40.00 $39.50@40.50 $36.50@37.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @. 39.00 @40.00 39.50@39.75 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..0.. @. 39.50@40.50 40.25@40.50 37.00@38.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... 34. 50@35. 00 38.50@39.50 39.00@39.25 36.50@37.50 es 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @. 42.50@46.00 45.00@45.25 40.00@41.00 66D ¢ sece 
MOG GOR 6 cade ccccaden. 42. 50@43. 00 47.50@49.50 46.00@47.00 45.00@46.00 osc Qecees 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Tetemte® .ntecescese Be sass by 3 $.....@36.00 Gevces > aa 00 
GORDON oie ccevic. ovens @2 - @30.00 sess @. 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. Tort William ‘basis, 


January 4, 1928 


sales. Prices were steady and unchanged 
at $31 ton for mill-run and $46 for mid- 
dlings, in straight cars. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is unusually scarce, 
even for this time of year. Mills are be- 
hind with orders, and have had to limit 
their sales to mixed car lots. Even then 
the quantities per car are very restricted. 
Bran is the product for which there is 
most inquiry. Prices have not changed 
since a week ago. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
bran $34 ton, shorts $36, middlings $44, 
bags included, in mixed cars with flour, 
spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg.—Mills in the prairie prov- 
inces are inundated with orders for bran 
and shorts, which they are having diffi. 
culty in filling, as curtailed demand for 
flour has restricted output. Subzero 
weather and heavy falls of snow have 
resulted in an accelerated demand from 
stockbreeders and dealers at all points, 
and large quantities of feed could be 
disposed of were they available. There 
has been no further change in prices 
Quotations, Dec. 31, basis Fort William 
and Port Arthur: Manitoba points, brar 
$28 ton, shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bra: 
$28, shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, short- 
$31. 

Montreal.—Buyers of bran, shorts and 
middlings keep pressing mills for large: 
deliveries. Owing to the light export de 
mand for flour, mills’ stocks of millfeed: 
are low and shipments are in the form 
of pro rata quantities in mixed cars 
Prices are firm. Buyers in the United 
States are keeping up their demand 
Quotations, Dec. 29: bran $34.25 ton. 
shorts $36.25, and middlings $44.25, al! 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William, bran $26, shorts $28. 
and middlings $36, jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mill-run 
screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at th: 
principal distributing “centers for the week 
ending Dec. 31, in tons, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments-— 
1927 1926° 1927 192° 
Minneapolis ... 768 1,379 15,947 11,32 


Kansas City... 820 820 2,940 1,64) 
Philadelphia .. 220 100 oe i 
Baltimore ..... 371 751 
POSNER ccacscce 133 21 as 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 2 

ow wD 


The population of Kansas, on Marcli 
1, 1927, was 1,837,514, compared with 
1,822,989 last year, according to the re 
turns of assessors certified to the stat: 
board of agriculture through count) 
clerks. This is an increase of 14,525 dur 
ing the 12 months, or slightly more thai: 
three fourths of 1 per cent. 





ITALY ABOLISHES TIPS AS 
NEW YEAR STARTS 


TH E Italian government has de- 

creed that no one serving the 
public shall accept a tip after Jan. 1. 
It has been the custom in Italy for 
a tip to be given to the tradesmen, 
such as the baker and the butcher, 
for ordinary services rendered. Un- 
happy was the lot of the householder 
who refused to fall in with this rule, 
many finding these little extras a se- 
vere tax upon their purses. In fu- 
ture they are to be covered by an 
adequate wage, and any employee 
who breaks the law is to be punished 
by immediate dismissal. It is said 
that it would hardly be possible to 
attack a more deeply ingrained na- 
tional habit. In hotels the 10 per 
cent for service is to become a legal 
charge,and proprietors will be obliged 
to pay a proper wage to members of 
their staff instead of forcing them to 
depend on tips from visitors. Hither- 
to the 10 per cent charge for service 
has been a mere convention, and the 
visitor was expected to give liberal 
tips besides to those who rendered 
them service. It may possibly result 
in a higher tariff being charged by the 
hotels, but that would be more satis- 
factory than the misery and worry 
which the poor visitor has to endure 
over the tipping question. And it 
would be considerably cheaper in the 
long run. 
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" Chisago —New business in mixed feeds 
was light last week. Prices are consid- 
ered high, and dealers do not want to go 
into the new year with heavy stocks. 
Directions against old orders continue 
satisfactorily. On Dec. 31, dairy feeds, 
24 per cent, were quoted at $45@47 ton, 
scratch feeds $43@44 and mash feeds 
$58@59. 

Atlanta.—Most mills are overstocked 
with mixed feeds, due to lack of demand. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers, however, 
are exceptionally low, and it seems ap- 
parent there will be considerable im- 
provement in demand the early part of 
1928. With the exception of lower 
grades, which have lately shown an up- 
ward tendency, mixed feed prices have 

declined about $1. Quotations, Dec. 30, 
Qs Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$41@43 ton, lower grades $31@32; best 
grade chicken feed $49@51, lower grades 
$43.50@44.50; best grade dairy feed, 24 
per cent, $48@49, lower grades $37@39. 


St. Louis.—Little change was noted in 
mixed feed last week. Buying continued 
on a current basis. There was a slightly 
stronger tone to the market toward the 
close of the week. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Dec. 31, at $47.50 ton, 
high grade horse feed $42.50, and scratch 
feed $48. 


Nashville——Mixed feed manufacturers 
were idle last week. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 31: dairy 
feed, 100-lb bags, at mills, $31@46 ton; 
poultry scratch feed, $43@54; poultry 
mash feed, $62@74; horse feed, $32@44. 


Memphis.—Mills are anticipating freer 
buying of mixed feed shortly. Feeders 
have been for several weeks taking only 
actual requirements. Reduced stocks of 
home feedstuffs will help demand, as 
will early preparations for crops in the 
lower sections of the cotton belt. Quo- 
tations are about stationary and move- 
ment for the month better than for same 
time last year. Dairy feeds continue 
more active than others. 


Toronto.—Crushed oats have advanced 
$1, but this was the only change in mixed 
feeds last week. Demand is slow. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 31: oat chop $49 ton, oat 
and barley chop $49, crushed oats $49, 
corn meal $48, feed wheat $54, oat feed 
$28, and chick feed $65@67, mixed car 
lots, net cash terms, delivered, country 
points. 


Montreal.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
normal, and prices steady. Quotations, 
Dec. 29, carloads, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, net cash, jutes: barley meal $47 
ton; mixed feeds $30@42; ground oil 
cake, $53. 


Indianapolis.—Little change is seen 
either in demand or price of mixed feeds. 
Little business is expected next week. 
Orders call for immediate delivery. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 31: high grade dairy feeds, 








$43.50@45 ton, scratch feeds $43@46, and 
mash feeds $58@61. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—No weakness is notice- 
able in screenings; if anything, the mar- 
ket is stronger. Canadian reports are 
to the effect that its screenings crop will 
not exceed one third of that of a year 
ago, and this, in conjunction with the 
unusually short crop in the Northwest, 
makes for strength. Choice ground 
screenings, packed in new bags, is higher 
than bran, but there seems to be enough 
consumptive demand to absorb the limit- 
ed offerings. Heavy seeds are quoted at 
$23.50@24.50 ton, medium weight $22.50 
@23 and light weight $17@20. Mill oats 
continue firm at 41@4é6c bu, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 


Toronto.—Sellers report business in 
screenings confined to an odd car. The 
price is unchanged. Recleaned standard 
screenings, on Dec, 31, were quoted at 
$27 ton, c.if., bay ports. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings are sharing in 
the present strong demand for all classes 
of feedingstuff, and are eagerly being 
sought in this market. Current brokers’ 
price still is given as $8 ton for rufuse, 
but this grade, as is the case with stand- 
ard, recleaned screenings, is command- 
ing whatever price can be obtained for it. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—There has been no change in 
the cottonseed meal situation, prices con- 
tinuing high, with demand poor. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are unusually low, while lack 
of demand has kept mills overstocked. 
The outlook is not overly promising, due 
to high prices, but improvement is ex- 
pected before the end of January. Re- 
ports from South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast cities are encouraging, as export 
sales of cottonseed products, especially 
cake, continue active. Quotations, Dec. 
30, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, 
$38@39 ton; 8 per cent, $41@43; cotton- 
seed hulls, sacked $11@11.50, bulk, $8.56 
@9. 

New Orleans.—Export demand for cot- 
tonseed products continued heavy last 
week, but shipments were light. The do- 
mestic call was not strong. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $42@42.50 ton; choice meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $42.50@43; hulls, 
sound quality, $8.25@8.50. 

Memphis. 
but the market is firm and prices the 
highest of the season. On Dec. 31 deal- 
ers quoted 41 per cent at $42.50 and 43 
per cent at $45.50, but only small lots 
were available at those figures. Most 





. mills are offering nothing, either having 


sold their supply or needing it for con- 
tracts. Large mills are only doling out 
offerings, as the seed supply is all in 
and strongly held. Exporters have con- 
tinued to take cake freely. 

Kansas City—Cottonseed meal prices 
are unchanged. Indications are that 
present cold weather will firm the market 
somewhat within the next few days. 
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Quotations, Dec. 31: basis Dallas, $41.50 
ton; basis Oklahoma City, $42.80; basis 
Kansas City, $48.30. 

Milwaukee.—Mills worked on old con- 
tracts last week, and had little cotton- 
seed meal to offer. Prices remained un- 
changed, with a slightly easier undertone. 
Quotation, Dec. 30, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$42.50@47.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
higher and demand rather quiet. On 
Dec. 31, 43 per cent was quoted at $50 
ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is’ very 
strong, with a fair demand and light 
local stocks. On Dec. 31 shippers of- 
fered meal for prompt shipment at $46 
@47 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 

Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal sales 
were light and in small lots last week. 
Offerings were moderate. Quotations, 
Dec. 31: 43 per cent protein, $51.20 ton; 
41 per cent protein, $49.20. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal did not 
change last week. Business is reported 
dull. On Dec, 31 43 per cent protein 
meal, in car lots, Toronto freights, was 
quoted at $53 ton. 


| OATMEAL _ 
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Torente. etnies in rolled oats and 
oatmeal has suffered during the holiday 
season. Buyers laid in sufficient stocks 
to carry them over this period, and cereal 
millers are now having a quiet time. 
Prices have not changed. Quotations, 
Dec. 31: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, 
and $7.20 in straight cars, on track; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Domestic sales continue to 
account for a moderately good volume of 
rolled oats and oatmeal in the western 
provinces, and local plants are operating 
steadily. Export inquiry is entirely lack- 
ing, Canadian oatmeal still being too 
high to compete with other exporting 
markets. Quotations, Dec. 31: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Montreal.—Business continues fair in 
all lines of rolled oats. Prices are still 
based on the 90-lb jute bag at $3.65, 
with oatmeal 10 per cent more. 


Chicago.—Directions on oatmeal are 
being received by mills against old or- 
ders, but new business continues quiet. 
On Dec. 31, rolled oats were quoted at 
$3 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $3.30 
per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia—Oat goods are firmer, 
with offerings light and demand mod- 
erate. Quotations, Dec. 31, $4 per 100-Ib 
sack for ground oatmeal and $3.60 for 
rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Boston.—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
last week was quiet, with the market un- 
changed at $3.40, cut and ground being 
held at $3.74, all in 90-lb sacks. 


| FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Tuesday, Jan. 3, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BOOM ct ccvereevecocees $26.00 $29.50@30.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 30.00@30.50 
PPE. ose owecgeres 27.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 32.00@33.00 
GE OE ccc ccesesees 35.50 36.00@37.50 
Mixed feed ........... 27.50 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.50 47.00@47.50 
| ST TTT re 34.50 38.50@39.50 
Middlings* ........... 36.00 38.00@38.50 
ee GE” adinrvecnsecses 44.50 46.50@47.00 

Duluth— 

Bran ......eeeeeeee+++ 26.50 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.00@32.50 
MOG GOW ccccecccaccis 34.50 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
DE Sed senwd es tnsenee 27.50 31.00@32.00 
Brown shorts ........ 29.50 32.00@32.50 
GOOF GROCER 2c ccccsccs 31.50 33.50@34.50 
eae 12.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Buffato— 
PO BOOM si cccccscves 32.00 36.00@37.00 
DN ca Abts ane 4000 a a6 31.00 35.00@36.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 36.50@37.00 
| of Rae 40.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 36.00@37.00 
ft - rarer 44.50 47.00@47.50 
Kansas City— 
Pre DORR bi ctecscecvs 26.00 30.00 @30.50 
C4 dekeTeCeAOReeee B 25.50 29.50@30.00 
Brown shorts ........ 28.50 30.50@31.00 
TOP GROUEE occ vi rvrce 30.50 31.50@32.50 
| eer 35.50 37.00@37.50 
Philadelphia— 
i. a a 34.50 39.00@39.50 
Pure bran ............ 34.00 38.50@39.00 
Spring BRAM ...ccvccsve 33.50 38.00@38.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 38.00@38.50 
Pn Se anweuesionende 44.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 42.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 28.70 32.25@32.50 
yy ree 29.00 32.00@32.50 
Middlings ............ 30.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings .. 34.00 34.50@35.00 
__ Sree 38.00 38.00@39.00 
Rye feed ............+. 22.50 28.00@28.50 
Cottonseed meal .. - 81.00 42.50@47.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst. 30.00 35.00@36.00 

BEGMAIRY COOG® .nccccccce f 36.50 43.00@44.00 

eee TOON cen cecccces 28.75 §36.20 936.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BEimmeaPella ..cccccceces $8.30 $9.10 
SS re ere 7.00 9.10 
* Rae ore shace 7.50 
De SE ols da ceeaee 8.90 9.70 
DEEPMOD ccckvccecueee 5.70 6.50 
DE 60k 640% 0 20nn 6a 4.70 
*Boston. +¢Chicago. [$100 Ibs. §January. 

{February. 

ow mw? 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—Demand for dried but- 
termilk in car lots is good, and the lL.c.l. 
business is picking up. Quotations, Dec. 
31: basis Kansas City, in car lots 7%4¢ 
Ib, in Le.l. lots 8c; basis Chicago, in car 
lots 8c, in Le.l. lots 8'Yc. 

Chicago.—Handlers report an improved 
call for dried buttermilk for shipment 
January to May. Prices remain un- 
changed, with a slightly firmer under- 
tone. On Dec. 31 it was quoted at 8c 
Ib, per 100 lbs in car lots, Chicago, and 
8'Ac Le.l. 





December 
4 11 18 25]}1 


January February 
8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26 
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Range of Bran Prices 


March April May June 


5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 
| 
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Spring Bran (M 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas iy ———— 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 


Spring Bran (Boston) 


7 14 21 28] 4 1118 25/2 9 16 23 


July August September 
6 13 20 27| 3 10 17 24 
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November December 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was picked up 
readily by local and outside millers last 
week. Expectations are that buying 
from now on will increase. Stocks of red 
winter wheats here have been greatly 
reduced. Receipts continue light, and 
cash premiums hold up to the recent 
level. Shipping sales for December were 
865,000 bus. . No. 1 red closed on Dec. 
81 at 11%2.@12c over December, No. 2 
red 11@11'%c over, No. 3 red 7@9c and 
No. 4 red 4@6c; No. 1 hard 8@8%c 
over December, No. 2 hard 2@2%c and 
No. 3 hard 1@1¥c; No. 1 yellow hard 
24%2@38c, No. 2 yellow hard 1142@2c and 
No. 3 yellow %2@lc over. No. 1 north- 
ern spring premiums were 2@2%c over, 
No. 2 northern December to Ic over, No. 
8 northern 1@2c under, No. 1 dark 
northern 2@4c over, and No. 2 dark 
northern December to 2c over. 


Minneapolis.—Arrivals of wheat over 
the holidays were lighter than expected. 
There is not enough high protein stuff 
offered to satisfy the demand, so that 
premiums on anything testing over 1212 
per cent are 2@3c bu more, compared 
with the option, than a week ago. At 
the same time, low protein ordinary 
wheat is inclined to drag, there being 
few buyers aside from terminals. The 
present trading range, based on 58 lbs to 
the bushel, is: 15 per cent protein 45@ 
5le bu over the May option, 14 per cent 
35@4l1c over, 13 per cent 27@3lc over, 
12% per cent 16@2Ic over, 12 per cent 
11@l1l5c over, 11.60@11.90 per cent 5@ 
10c over, and 11% per cent or lower 
May price to 4c over. One cent per 
bushel can be added for each pound in 
weight over 58 Ibs. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
81 was $1.1414@1.29%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1,.12144@1.18%. No. 1 amber closed 
on Jan. 4 at $1.167%,@1.29%, and No. 1 
durum $1.147%,@1.18%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 31 
was $1.237%,@1.65%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22%@1.34%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 4 at $1.27%,@1.67%, and No. 1 
northern $1.26%@1.38%. 

Based on the close, Jan, 4, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.13 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.11; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 northern $1.16; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.11, No. 1 northern $1.09; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) 

1927 1926 1925 1924 


Minneapolis .. 65,118 40,623 58,372 60,092 
oo ae 86,644 27,853 651,538 86,150 





Totals .....151,762 68,476 109,910 146,242 
Winnipeg.—Wheat prices have climbed 
fractionally, in sympathy with the 
strength of Liverpool cables. On Dec. 
31, a good volume of business was ac- 
complished. Offerings have not been lib- 
eral, and the chief buyers have been the 
milling interests and commission houses. 
Export business has shown the customary 
quietness during the holiday season, al- 
though sales on Dec. 29 were placed at 
more than 1,000,000 bus. Traders were 
evening up their business in the Decem- 
ber option, which passed from the board 
at an advance of Ic on the previous 
close. Spreads are practically unchanged 
in the cash markets, and business very 
moderate. Light offerings characterized 
the week, and demand for the contract 
grades was fair. Cash No. 1 northern 
closed, Dec. 31, at $1.88% bu, basis in 

store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Duluth—Cash wheat buyers were in 
the market last week for going or future 
ee. Closing quotations, Dec. 
: No. 1 dark northern $1.253,@1.67%, 
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bu, No. 2 dark $1.233,@1.65%,, No. 8 
dark $1.213,@1.62%,; No. 1 northern 
spring $1.243,@1.57%, No. 2 northern 
$1.23, @1.553,. Top premiums continue 
high. Winter wheat offerings are light. 
No. 2 hard closed at $1.26%, @1.28%, and 
No. 1 dark hard at $1.273,@1.43%. All 
grades of durum are strong. Top price 
range on amber closed, Dec. 31, at 35c 
over May, No. 1 durum 25c, and mixed 
32c over the same delivery. No. 1 red 
was quoted at 8c under May. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 








-—Durum— 


~ 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


a Holiday 
26... Holiday 
27... 119% @156% 118% @156% 146% 146% 
28... 120%@157% 119% @157% 147% 147% 
29... 120% @157% 119% @157% 147% 147% 
30... 12054 @1575% 1195 @157% 147% 147% 
31... 121% @158% 120% @158% 148% 148% 
Kansas City.—Demand for wheat is 
good. Millers and shippers bought the 
better grades freely last week. Export- 
ers and elevators were in the market for 
the off grades, and these were cleared 
more easily than for some time. Pre- 
miums remain firm. Futures advanced 
about 2c over the previous week, and 
cash wheat sold unchanged to 3c higher. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.26@1.63Y, bu, No. 2 $1.251,@1.62, No. 
3 $1.2114,@1.551,, No. 4 $1.144,@1.511, 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.421,@1.44¥,, No. 2 
$1.41@1.434,, No. 3 $1.85@1.411%, No. 4 
$1.27@1.381/. 


St. Louwis—While demand for soft 
wheat was limited last week, not enough 
arrived to satisfy mill requirements. 
Damaged off grades were not salable 
except at heavy discounts. Hard wheat 
firmer. Fair demand for sound country 
run low protein types, principally from 
shippers. Milling qualities met fair de- 
mand. Receipts were 131 cars, against 
230 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 31: No. 2 red, $1.46@1.47 bu; No. 2 
hard, $1.331,. 

Toledo.—Wheat receipts are light, but 
some milling demand from outside has 
appeared. The bid at Toledo, Dec. 30, 
was $1.344%, bu for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, or 4c over Chicago May. 


Indianapolis.—Wheat continued steady 
last week. Offerings were light, but buy- 
ers were scarce. The trade looks for 
no change in the situation until the mid- 
dle of January. Quotations, Dec. 31: No. 
2 red, $1.35@1.837 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.25 
@1.27. 


Nashville-—Wheat was quiet last week, 
there being an extremely light movement. 
The market remained generally firm. No. 
2 red, with bill, on Dec. 31 was quoted 
at $1.55@1.60 bu. 


Milwaukee.—Offerings of cash wheat 
slowed up last week, and shippers easily 
absorbed them. Mixed and red winter 
registered gains of lc over the previous 
week, and durum was 1@2c higher. Hard 
winter was unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
80: No. 1 hard winter, $1.29@1.30 bu; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.36@1.37; No. 1 
mixed, $1.31@1.33; No. 1 durum, $1.22@ 
1.23. 

Seattle—Wheat was very tame last 
week. Exporters were not buying, and 
milling demand was for dry wheat, which 
farmers would sell only at advancing 


premiums, while offerings were mainly of 
wet wheat, which neither millers nor ex- 
porters wanted. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, Dec. 80: soft 
and western white and northern spring, 
$1.27144 bu; hard winter, $1.26; western 
red, $1.2414; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.41; 
Big Bend dark northern spring, 13 per 
cent protein, $1.461,. 

Portland.—There was a very good de- 
mand for white wheat last week, but not 
much interest in red varieties. No new 
export business was announced. Farm- 
ers were ready to sell wet wheat, but 
not much dry was offered. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange for January 
delivery: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.38 bu; 
hard white, $1.34; soft white, western 
white and Federation, $1.251,; northern 
spring, $1.2414; hard winter, $1.23; 
western red, $1.2114. 

Ogden.—Daily wheat receipts in Og- 
den averaged about 25 cars last wee 
Quotations are unchanged, being based 
as follows, Dec. 31: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.31@1.43 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.07 
@1.27, No. 2 soft white $1.09@1.26, and 
No. 2 northern spring $1.40@1.49, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Buffalo.—Mills are drawing on their 
previous commitments and, with lake of- 
ferings available, no business was done 
in rail wheat last week. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Dec. 31 was 
1%c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand confined largely to 
Canadian grain and stocks. Closing 
prices, Dec. 31: spot No. 2 red winter, 
export, $1.384%, bu, No. 3 $1.35; spot 
No. 2 red winter, <4" domestic, 
$1.38Y4,, No. 3 $1.354%4. The local market 
closed firm, with export and domestic 
grain commanding the same price. Gar- 
licky wheat is in good demand by both 
tributary and southern mills. Exports 
were 451,381 bus, all Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week were 86,703 
bus; stock, 2,470,626. 


Philadelphia——Wheat rules firm and 
¥,c higher, but demand is only moderate. 
Quotations, Dec. 31, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.371,4 bu 
bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.36. 


Atlanta.—Demand for good wheat was 
fair last week. The movement was larger 
during December than in November, and 
shipments were well above the same 
period of 1926. Soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast have been running better than 
in the latter parts of either 1925 or 1926. 


New York.—Wheat was not active last 
week, although a better export demand 
was evident. Cash grain quotations, Dec. 
80: No. 2 red, c.if., domestic, $1.51%, 


bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, © 


$1.47%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.453%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.613,; No. 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.36%,%. 


San Francisco.—Wheat continues 
strong, with very little offering. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 30, basis 100 lbs: No. 1 hard 
white, $2.30, sacked; red feed, $2.15, bulk. 


Toronto.—Supplies of soft winter 
wheat at country points are more ample, 
as farmers’ deliveries have improved. 
The pool is asking $1.33 bu for No. 2 
red or white, in car lots, f.o.b., country 
points, while private dealers quote $1.24 
@1.28, according to freights. For farm- 
ers’ wagon lots, dealers and millers are 
paying $1.20@1.25 on the street. West- 
ern spring wheat did not change last 
week. No. 1 and No. 2 northern are 
still scarce, and no quotations at bay 
ports on these grades are available. No. 
3 northern is selling at $1.35 bu, in car 


CWICWUIENW IEW ION UO 


Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 





Week ending. 





July 1 to———_, 








¢ 

Wheat to— Dec. 24,’27 Dec. 25,°26 Dec. 17,°27 Dec. 24,°27 Dec. 25, '26 
BOE 60s kn90546500000600 175,000 651,000 141,000 7,753,000 5,767,000 
United Kingdom ....... 185,000 1,061,000 582,000 33,094,000 30,702,000 
a 280,000 1,822,000 821,000 36,835,000 43,879,000 
CES. ebb ckcesesaceced. . eeebns —— = =—S—SsSs«Sa 38,098,000 16,563,000 
Other countries ........ 91,000 5,000 227,000 6,113,000 15,288,000 
NE is wv tn bbneh ts 731,000 3,627,000 1,771,000 121,893,000 112,199,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *241,000 176,000 354,000 7,946,000 8,743,000 
WRN ov ccc csedeccesivvcecse 215,000 1,101,000 863,000 30,348,000 10,608,000 
GRE ceccccdecscccsccpesede 190,000 317,000 363,000 3,563,000 7,365,000 
Sree reer se nee 63,000 112,000 308,000 3,787,000 2,725,000 
, EL TOT TCL Te KR TTC Ee 60,000 204,000 639,000 19,631,000 5,433,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 473,000 bus; flour, 63,500 bbls. 
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lots, on track, at bay or Lake Huron 
ports, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Good oats were scarce in the 
sample market last week, and although 
there was a break on several days, values 
reacted under light offerings in the cash 
market. In futures, December weak 
ened at the last and closed at 5144@ 
51%c. There were deliveries on Decem 
ber contracts on Saturday of 311,000 bus, 
making an aggregate of 5,275,000 for the 
month. No. 1 white was quoted at 55c 
bu, No. 2 white 54142@55%c, No. 3 whit: 
524%2@55c and No. 4 white 54@54%c. 
Cash rye offerings were light. Deliv- 
eries on Saturday were 119,000 bus on 
December contracts, and for the month 
639,000. No. 2 was 142.@2c under May 
at the close. Northwestern interests 
were sellers of March and May. Th 
seaboard sold December and bought the 
deferred futures. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 31, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 3, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 494%, @531,c, 501, @53c: 
No. 2 rye, $1@1.02%, $1.011,@1.02Y, ; 
barley, 76@86c, 77@87c. 

Duluth.—Elevators are interested i 
getting oats and corn, but receipts ar 
negligible. Feeders limit their attentio: 
to the few choice cars of oats arriving. 
On Dec. 31 No. 3 white, spot, closed 1¢ 
5c over Chicago December. Corn i 
based on Chicago May, No. 3 yellow 10c 
No. 4 yellow 12c, and No. 5 yellow 14c 
discount. Rye is moving in much lighte 
volume. Track supplies were reported 
insufficient to meet current demand 
Some car outloadings are being made 
No. 1 and No. 2 spot closed at 3c unde 
our May future. Demand for barle) 
keeps up, with cash offerings scanty anc 
business to correspond. 


Winnipeg.—The coarse grains future 
market has been somewhat inactive 
There has been an intermittent demand 
of good proportions for barley, and do- 
mestic call for oats has been moderately 
good. During the closing session, trad- 
ing became more active, and good sales 
of oats were recorded to domestic pur- 
chasers, while a little export business 
also was done. A fair amount of rye 
changed hands, but at no time was busi- 
ness broad, and stocks of this grain are 
reported to be low. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
cash No. 2 Canadian western oats 6114,¢ 
bu, barley 8314c, and rye $1.0234, in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Offerings last week were 
light throughout the cash grain market. 
Barley was 1@3c off at the close, al 
though it was becoming firmer. Oats 
fost, but rye was firm. Shipping inter- 
ests were in the market at times. Quo 
tations, Dec. 30: No. 2 rye $1.07%% bu: 
No. 3 white oats, 52@55%c; malting 
barley, 87@94c. 


Pittsburgh.—Oats sales were fair las! 
week, and offerings liberal. Buyers 
wanted only small lots. Quotations, Dec 
31: No. 2 white, 62@63c bu; No. 3 white 
60@6lc. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 31: No 
2 white, domestic, 63@631,c bu; No. : 
white, domestic, 62@621,c. 

Buffalo.—There was a fair deman 
for heavy white oats last week, with re 
ceipts limited. Most of the arrivals went 
directly to mills, and no offerings were 
for sale. Barley and rye supplies were 
limited to an occasional car, which wa: 
sold at private terms. 


San Francisco.—Barley is very dull, 
offerings are scarce, and there is no in- 
quiry. Improvement is expected, how- 
ever, during January, due to the hig! 
prices of millfeeds and the fact that no 
eastern barley is offering. Quotations 
Dec. 30, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.05: 
grading, $2.20; choice, $2.50. Oats ar 
firmer and scarce. Quotations, basis 
100’s, sacked: feed, $2.25; seed, $2.75@3. 


Indianapolis.—Little change is seen in 
demand for oats, though prices continue 
firm. There were few offerings last week, 
and demand was fair. Quotations, Dec. 
31: No. 2 white, 50@52c bu; No. 3 white, 
48@501/,c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats are 11,c higher un- 
der a fairly active demand and decreas- 
ing supplies. Quotations, Dec. 31: No. 2 
white, 65@66c bu; No. 3 white, 62@64c. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. March Dec. March 
BT, cctes 125% 127% 121% 123% 
, ae 127% 128% 122% 124% 
BD. . es 126% 129% 123% 125 
| See 126% 128% 124 125% 
i osese 127 129 124% 126% 
Jan. 2 Holiday 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Dec Dec May Dec March 
Bl. wcoce 121 | eT eee 
MB, cages 121% Ae rer 
BD. .c00- 122 | ey Tre ey TT 
i, «dees 121% 124% 138% 142% 
Uae 123 Sap... @0c0e sesée 
Jan. 2 Holiday 
Seattle 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
27 + 123% 128% 30.... 124% 129% 
28 124 128% 31.... 124% 130% 
29 124% 129% Jan. 2 Holiday 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec.. Dec. May Dec. May 
> shan 129% 134% 117% 121% 
C—lUFweSe 130% 135% 117% 122% 
29 «+s 180% 136% 118 122% 
BP. c see 130% 136 118 122% 
rr 131% 136% 119 123% 
Jan. 2.. Holiday 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. Dec. March Feb. March 
BT. cece 151% 149 126% 126% 
TB. «sees 152% 149 126% 127% 
iD. cones 151% 150% 126% 127% 
BO... 000 154% 150% 127% 156% 
C—O 153% Se. ss Cheese Sean 
Jan. 2.. Holiday 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
De Dec March Dec, ay 
Be cewse 81% 85% 14% 81% 
a. shane 82% 861% 76 82% 
i. veeee 81% 85% 75% 82% 
eT 81% 85% 75% 82% 
BR. ccass 82 86% 16% 83% 
Jan. 3.. Holiday 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec March Dec. March 
ME cewes 51% 53% 50% 50% 
eee 514% 53% 50% 51 
MP sseve 51% 53% 61 51% 
BP. oseee 51% 53% 50% 50% 
i> sade 51% 54% 51 61% 
Jan. 2.. Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec March Dec. March 
ror 105 106% 100 101% 
is odeus 105% 107% 101 101% 
eee 105% 107% 101 101% 
De cweee 106% 107% 100% 101% 
> een es 108% 108% 101% 102% 
Jan, 2.. Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec Dec. May Dec. May 
Te taewe 203% 210 205% 210% 
MR. seas 204% 210 205% 211 
Des ote vs 204% 211 206% 212 
BP. cuaae 204% 211 207 212 
ie. eubes 205 211 20 212 
Jan, 2.. Holiday 





Boston.—Demand for oats last week 
was quiet, with the market held fairly 
steady. Prices, Dec. 31: fancy 40@42-lb, 
all-rail shipment, 72@74c bu; regular 38 
@410-lb, 68@70c; regular 36@38- Ib, 66@ 
68c; regular 34@36-lb, 64@66c; lake- 
and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 65@67c. 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 31, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 241 147 105 1041,646 514 
Kansas City..2,053 250 916 13 1,140 2,050 
380 


Chicago ..... 3,0741,888 527 oa es 
New York .... 24 50 ee ee 10 115 
Philadelphia... 10 5 14 1 51 11 
Baltimore .... 48 25 ee oe 67 90 
Boston ....... 1 ee oe oe ee oe 
Milwaukee ... 616 333 61 52 ee os 
Dul.-Superior. . 8 o* oe ee ee 15 
TOMES cccccee 39 103 9 

*Buffalo ...... ee es 6 - 4, 254 3, 620 
tNashville .... 71 117 24 23 102 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 


tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 





Barley—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 31, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis .. 397 266 = 82 464 2,731 
Kansas City... 30 14 e® 17 14 
Chicago ...... 187 90 38 30 ee 
New York .... 400 736 3831,330 1, 131 941 
Philadelphia... 8 79 281 138 6 145 
Baltimore .... 271 160 401 666 361 402 
BOGOR .ccccce 788 100 es oe 420 ° 
Milwaukee ... 241 181 37 33 ee oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 73 10 67 +» 167 593 
*Buffalo ...... oe 1,254 1,258 
tNashville .... 


*Shipments by 7 and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 


Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 31, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
23 





Minneapolis .. 41 ap 262 3,749 
Kansas City... 1 os 2 34 258 
Chicago ...... 72 3 11 38 o* ee 
New York .... 2 708 47 178 377 320 
Philadelphia .. .. oe oe oe 16 56 
Baltimore .... 18 23 6 ee 29 235 
Boston ....... 62 es ee es 57 7 
Milwaukee ... 14 21 4 2 Tr 
Duluth-Sup. .. 228 87 32 1 1,153 5,176 
*Buffalo ...... ee ee +» 928 1,487 
tNashville .... 1 es 

*Shipments by lake and "canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 21, 


FI d—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 31, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 








Minneapolis .. 102 129 10 2,832 875 
Chicago ...... 28 2 oe eo ° 

New York .... «-« 35 ee os os oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. *31 26 197 191,165 1,819 


*Flax mill receipts for December, 216,793 
bus. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


Dec. 17— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .574,000 575,000 450,000 
BE. 55:0.0545-666402 121,169 105,300 33,789 
EOE kc ccescceece 6,797 7,400 9,950 

Stocks on Dec. 17— 

BE COPMAARIS cccccccs 96,937 73,636 55,679 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.169,391 167,164 153,410 
Week's decrease ..... 7,561 2,340 6,447 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
31, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WORE cocccccccceceve 91,921,000 35,760,000 
TS sccccccsccsepceves 3,286,000 848,000 
GOOD kcscscvciqventeds 28,923,000 i ...... 
BASIN ccccvccccwecass 4,844,000 1,943,000 
GE cacccoccesdvsasuee 23,685,000 607,000 
PORMEOOR ceccccvececies 4,247,000 7,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 31: wheat, 3,933,- 
000 bus; rye, 930,000; corn, 1,891,000; bar- 
ley, 40,000; oats, 670,000. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 31, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Mpls. ...... 1,6901,357 716 325 18,959 10,863 
Kan. City... 814 922 724 456 3,330 11,348 
Chicago .... 182 300 108 202 eee ees 
New York.. 7542,957 956 3,587 4,624 4,928 


Philadelphia 3981,619 233 2,129 3,227 1,648 
Baltimore .. 116 483 451 961 3,714 3,246 


Boston ..... 44 17 126 272 897 692 
Milwaukee.. 22 14 5 20 eee eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 991 343 202 166 13,615 6,772 
TOMES o6cce 70 246 249 79 
*Buffalo.... 


ve ee ne) ae 85,789 26,219 
tNashville.. 17 11 18 17 527 eee 
*Shipments by lake and canal. 
by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
a ending—\ July 1, 1927, to 
Dec, 24 Dec. 17 Dec. 24, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-— Week ending—, 

Dec. 24 Dec. 17 
234,000 508,000 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Dec. 30, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Receipts 





July 1, 1927, to 
Dec, 24, 1927 
7,230,000 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OOUVIOS cescvccs 618 16 oes 
Ge Te Be cowcvsce 2,261 240 180 186 
Cam. Gov't ceceoce 184 21 43 696 
~— Pool 

Bs @ eessucee 4,152 65 85 306 

MO. © ssvceces 3,042 132 76 65 


Private elevators. 18,813 1,710 1,980 614 
Afloat for win- 





ter storage ... 4,889 

Totals ........ 33,959 2,184 2,482 1,869 
VORP BO .crcces went 2,862 4,695 2,189 
RROOOIMIS cccvsece 51 201 518 75 
Rail shipments.. see 184 197 ° 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED). 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. BB. Hote ceccccsces 15 
No. 2 northern.. 514 White spring ... 60 
Dk. 2 abG Smor 160 Winter ...cccves 2 
No. 3 northern..2,582 Others ......... 4,867 
| a PTE Cee R269 Private ...-c0. 18,813 
TE @ cgi vdvesece 403 Storage afloat...4,889 
Beare 205 a 
4, WOE RTO 65 , oo er 33,959 
co eee 289 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
We: BG. Wes cscs BS OER caccecces 168 
Be, BG. Woescce BGG 4 =PRIVECO .ccccccs 1,710 
em. B SOO ices 7 — 
eo are 77 TOO ccvuneas 2,184 
BS feed .cccecces 63 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 24, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 25, 
Wheat— Dec. 24 vious week 1926 
United States*... 92,545 —1,028 69,741 
United Statesf... 3,564 +200 2,411 
Canada ......... 141,786 +6,282 117,428 
Totals ........ 237,895 +5,454 189,580 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOGEE cccccsnwes $53,800 —5,400 44,700 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOGRED co ccccccee 291,695 +54 234,280 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WOR ccccvceses 24,552 +2,998 34,048 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WEEE 05:6.0454%26 33,752 —4 61,463 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 


bushels: 
-—————— United States——____,, 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
... eee 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Be & 4042 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
 . oer 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
| Se Peer 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
hte ending— 
Oe eee 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
Dec. ie «+++ 94,187,000 3,482,000 97,669,000 
Dec. 17 93,573,000 3,364,000 96,937,000 
Dec. 24 92,545,000 3,564,000 96,109,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 654,000,000 
Oct. 1 -. 22,958,000 111,713,000 659,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Week ending— 
Dec. 3 - 121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Dec. 10 ...129,955,000 227,624,000 63,400,000 
Dec. 17 ...135,504,000 232,441,000 59,200,000 
Dec. 24 - 141,786,000 237,895,000 53,800,000 


*Broomhall. 


Total American, 
visible supply: 


Canadian and British 


1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Dec. 3...286,922,000 
Aug. 1 -128,647,000 Dec. 10...291,024,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Dec. 17...291,641,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Dec. 24...291,695,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 





Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 31, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis 345 321 429 499 7,468 16,335 
Kan. City... 30 66 50 3 106 718 
Chicago ... 994 762 363 402 TT rr 
New York... 90 56 os 90 314 1,187 
Philadelphia 17 46 30 24 89 149 
Baltimore .. 6 4 “4 oe 75 126 
Boston ..... 273 10 o¢ ee 68 26 
Milwaukee.. 97 201 53 95 one re 
Duluth-Sup.. 19 10 ee os 380 8,091 
Toledo ..... 76 88 31 13 owe wes 
*Buflale ... s- ee es -» 2,990 6,117 
tNashville .. 98 70 42 31 2 


47 nae 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 


tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 





Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 4 at $3.05 per 90 Ibs. 
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New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
only fair last week in the domestic mar- 
ket; the export call was better, although 
shipments were not so large. Quotations, 
Dec. 30: No, 2 yellow $1.07 bu, No. 3 
$1.05; No. 2 white $1.07, No. 3 $1.05 (for 
export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, 
$2.05 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $2.05; 
standard meal, $2.10. 

St. Louis—Demand for corn was ac- 
tive last week, and offerings were cleaned 
up closely. Elevators were buying free- 
ly of all classes, meeting competition 
from shipping quarters for the white, 
while mills and local trade were also in 
the market for the yellow. Receipts 
were 356 cars, against 341 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, Dec. 31: No. 3 
yellow 82@8414c bu, No. 4 yellow 80@ 
8lc, No. 6 yellow 73c; No. 2 white 821,¢, 
No. 3 white 80@8lc, No. 4 white 79c. 

Atlanta.—There has been an improve- 
ment recently in demand for corn and 
its products, and supplies are reported 
near exhaustion. Georgia corn declined 
lc last week, while western corn ad- 
vanced 2c. Quotations, Dec. 30, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, 
sacked, $1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 
yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c; No. 2 white 
western corn, bulk, $1.12@1.13, No. 3 
white $1.11@1.12; No. 2 yellow $1.12@ 
1,13, No. 3 yellow $1.11@1.12. 

Nashville——Corn goods were easier last 
week. Business was quiet, but there 
were increased inquiries. Most of the 
corn arriving is coming from Kansas and 
Nebraska. Greatly increased trade in the 
South is forecast for 1928, as local crops 
were short in 1927. Quotations, Dec. 30: 
No. 2 white 9214¢ bu, No. 3 white 893,c; 
No. 2 yellow 944,c; No. 3 yellow, 9134c; 
degerminated corn meal, 96-lb, cloth or 
paper bags, $2.05@2.15 per 100 lbs; hom- 
iny feed, $39@41 ton, 

Memphis.—But little corn meal is be- 
ing sold, and prices averaged slightly 
easier last week. Stocks are so small 
that prospects are good for normal buy- 
ing soon. Consumption is normal, al- 
though home ground meal is filling many 
wants. Cream, in 24’s, was reported of- 
fered as low as $3.60 last week, although 
it was not first quality, the latter being 
held at $3.80@4. 


Kansas City.Supplies of corn are 
very heavy, but clearance is good. De- 
mand is strong, especially for the better 
grades. The high moisture samples, 
which are very numerous, are selling at 
a discount. Elevators were out of the 
market part of the week, due to conges- 
tion in the railroad yards. Quotations, 
Dec. 31: white, No. 2 7514,@78c bu, No. 
3 721%,@i6c, No. 4 70144@73',c; yellow, 
No. 2 7714,@80c, No. 3 741,4,@79c, No. 4 
72,@76¥,c; mixed, No. 2 7514,@78c, No. 
3 7214,@76c, No. 4 7014,@73',¢., 

Chicago.—Demand for cash corn was 
fair last week. Cash interests that re- 
cently changed their hedges from De- 
cember to May at the widest of the 
spread took advantage of its narrowing 
and closed them, only to put them out 
again when there was a profit of 4c or 
more. Missouri River markets offered 
corn freely. Expectations are for good 
receipts for January, weather permitting. 
Industries were good buyers, and are 
said to have made liberal sales of starch. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted at 76@76%ec 
bu, No. 5 mixed 7414c¢; No. 2 yellow 81% 
@83%2c, No. 4 yellow 794%2@8lc, No. 5 
yellow 78@79c; No. 5 white, 73c. Busi- 
ness in corn goods is light. Mill repre- 
sentatives say the trade considers pre- 
vailing prices too high, and consequently 
only necessary supplies are being pur- 
chased. Corn flour was quoted, Dec. 31, 
at $2@2.05 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2, 
cream meal $2, hominy $2. 


Minneapolis—Country movement of 
corn is light on account of the drifted 
condition of the highways, so that ship- 
pers are having difficulty in filling con- 
tracts on time. The demand for cash 
supplies is good, but receipts are light 
and prices advanced about Ic here on 
Jan. 4. Elevators that can offer No. 3 
yellow are getting 7c under Chicago May. 
None of this grade is arriving from the 
country for sale. No. 4 yellow is quoted 
nominally at 10@12c bu under, No. 5 
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yellow 12@l4c under, and No. 6 yellow 
14@l17c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 31 
was 78@82c; the closing price on Jan, 3 
was 80@83c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 4 at $5.20 
@5.30 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $5.10 
@5.20, 

Milwaukee.—Corn enjoyed a good de- 
mand last week and after losing the pre- 
vious two weeks, it became firmer last 
week and No, 3 yellow was Ic higher, 
while other varieties remained unchanged. 
Offerings were light. Choice heavy Wis- 
consin white corn commanded premiums. 
Quotations, Dec. 30: No. 3 yellow 82% 
@8312c bu, No. 3 white 81@82c, No. 3 


_mixed 81@82c. 


Indianapolis.—Corn continues strong. 
There was a good demand last week, 
with offerings none too plentiful, There 
are predictions that corn will go back 
to the dollar mark. Small elevators in 
rural communities have begun to buy 
back from the large centers. This would 
indicate that farmers have little on hand, 
and are having to buy for feed. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31: No. 4 white 70@738c bu, 
No. 5 white 67@7l1c; No. 4 yellow 70@ 
73c, No. 3 yellow 73@76c; No. 4 mixed 
68@71c, No. 5 mixed 65@68c: 

Pittsburgh—Corn was fairly active 
last week, although most sales were in 
small lots for prompt shipment. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 98 
@99c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 97@98c; 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.75@2.85 per 100 Ibs. 


Baltimore.—Corn dropped to a new 
crop basis last week and, consequently, 
was lower and more active, compared 
with the previous week. Every effort 
was made to make a market for contract 
grade, but without success, owing doubt- 
less to the question of moisture. Arriv- 


als were 45,943 bus by rail and 2,206 by 
boat. The only sale reported was a par- 
cel lot of new southern yellow at 92c, 
delivered. Closing price, Dec. 31, for 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 98c bu, or 
7c down from the previous quotation for 
old. New cob corn was steady and more 
salable at $3.70@3.75 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were unchanged and in mod- 
erate demand at $2,15@2.25 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—Corn for shipment all-rail is 
lower, with a slow demand reported. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: No. 2 yellow, $1.05 
@1.06 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.02@1.03; lake- 
and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.03@1.04, No. 
8 yellow $1.01@1.02. Hominy feed low- 
er, with a slow demand, at $44.25 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. Gluten feed was un- 
changed at $43.35 ton for January ship- 
ment, with gluten meal at $51.10, Janu- 
ary shipment, both feed and meal for 
February shipment being held 50c high- 
er. Corn meal was dull and lower; gran- 
ulated and bolted yellow were quoted at 
$2.55, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.10, all in 100-Ib sacks. 


Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
good No. 2 yellow corn from local indus- 
tries last week, with rail receipts lim- 
ited. Table corn meal was offered at 
$2.20 per 100 lbs on Dec. 31. 


Philadelphia.—Quotations on corn are 
omitted, in the absence of sufficient busi- 
ness to establish a market. Demand for 
corn products is only moderate, and the 
market is weaker. Quotations, Dec. 31, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.40; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.40. 


San Francisco.—Corn is steady to 
weaker, with little interest being shown, 
Quotations, Dec. 30, basis 100 lbs: east~- 
ern No. 2 yellow, $1.85, bulk; Egyptian, 
$2.25, sacked; California milo, $1.95, 
sacked; eastern milo, $1.75, bulk; east- 
ern Kafir, $1.72, bulk. 
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Minneapolis—With inventory taking 
at an end, buyers have shown some in- 
clination to replenish their stocks, which 
had become quite low. Crushers report 
interest to be general. Meal is quoted 
at $47.50@48 ton. The export market 
is described as quiet, although the price 
has been advanced. Cake is priced at 
$44.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. 

Dec. 27 ..$2.10 2.06 2.06% 2.05% 2 
Dec. 28 .. 2.10 2.06 2.07 2.05% 2 
Dec. 29 .. 2.11 2.07 2.08 2.06% 2. 
2 

2 





Dec. 30 .. 2.11 2.07 2.08 2.07 


Dec. 31 .. 2.11 2.07 2.08 2.07% 


Jan, 2... Holiday 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Dec. 31, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— ,-—Shipments— 
1 1926 











927 1926 1927 92 
Minneapolis ... 9,750 6,342 1,715 1,471 
pe Peres 7,024 6,507 7,042 4,315 
Totals ...... 16,774 12,849 8,757 5,786 


Duluth—Owing to the close of the 
year, operators have refrained from ac- 
tive participation in the flaxseed futures 
market. Everybody appeared careful 
about entering into new commitments. 
Price swings were narrow, but a firmer 
undertone prevailed. Cash holds quiet 
and trade narrow, due to the lightness of 
current receipts and offerings. A good 
demand exists, and the few cars coming 
out daily hardly met requirements. No. 
1 spot closed, Dec. 31, at 5c under to 
3c over May. 

Chicago.—Sufficient demand for lin- 
seed meal is reported to absorb the light 
offerings, buyers taking on single cars 
for near-by shipment. Quotation, Dec. 
31, $48 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Local mills are finding a 
ready sale for all the linseed meal and 
cake they have to offer. Prices are sta- 
tionary. Quotations, Dec. 31: oil cake, 
in bags, $44 ton, and meal $46. Flaxseed 
still is being neglected by the crushing 
interests, but prices have shown an up- 
ward tendency, in sympathy with the 





present strength at Duluth. Cash flax- 
seed closed, Dec. 31, at $1.8014 bu, basis 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal was quiet 
last week and barely steady to a shade 
easier, although no change was regis- 
tered in price. There was little offered. 
Quotation, Dec. 30, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49 
@50 ton. 


Boston.—Most shippers of linseed meal 
from Buffalo have withdrawn from the 
market. There are no offerings from 
Edgewater shippers. Resellers sold at 
$52@53 ton, in 100-lb sacks, on Dec. 31. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
light last week, with moderate offerings 
and prices lower. Quotation, Dec. 31, 
$50.20 ton. 

Buffalo—There was a slow demand 
for linseed meal last week, with most 
buyers well filled up on all feeds. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 31, for 34 per cent meal, 
$46.50@47 ton. 

Toronto.—There was not much done in 
linseed meal last week. The price did 
not change. Quotations, Dec. 31, $47.50 
ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 
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Milwaukee.— Buckwheat was much 
firmer last week. Silver hull gained 15 
@20c, and Japanese 5@10c. There was 
fair trading, but offerings were easy. 
Quotations, Dec. 30: new silver hull $1.80 
@1.85 per 100 lbs, and Japanese $1.85@ 
1.90, subject to dockage. 

Buffalo.—There were offerings of buck- 
wheat last week at $2.05 per 100 lbs, 
with fair demand. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for buckwheat 
kept up fairly well last week. Offerings 
were plentiful, and prices slightly lower. 
Quotations, Dec. 31, $3.20@3.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

Philadelphia. — Buckwheat flour sells 
slowly. Quotation, Dec. 31, $3.50 per 
98-lb cotton sack. 


Toronto.—Dealers are not doing much 
business in buckwheat, as it is not being 
delivered. The price is easier. On Dec. 
31 good quality was quoted at 75@78c 
bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 
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Milwaukee.—Rye flour declined 5c last 
week, despite the fact that cash rye 
closed firmer. Buyers have given no in- 
dication when they might be in the mar- 
ket, as they do not seem to be convinced 
that the domestic stocks of rye are smal|- 
er than usual. Quotations, Dec. 30: 
fancy white patents $5.20@5.45 bbl, me- 
dium $5@5.25, and dark $4.40@4.65, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 


Minneapolis——Rye millers rather ex- 
pected the demand for flour to increase 
after New Year’s, but thus far the im- 
provement has not materialized. Sales 
for upward of 60 days have been very 
light. Stocks in the hands of the trade, 
however, are understood to be unusually 
small, so that there should be good bu; - 
ing during January. Prices are firm. 
Pure white rye flour is quoted at $5.70 
5.80 bbl, pure medium $5.20@5.40, ari: 
pure dark $4.10@4.30, in 98-lb cotton., 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last wee 
made 8,918 bbls flour, compared wit, 
11,410 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—Local demand for rye flour 
was quiet last week, but there were i).- 
creased inquiries from the East. Stochs 
are being reduced rapidly, and mill re)- 
resentatives are optimistic over future 
prospects. The local output totaled 
6,500 bbls, against 8,100 the previous 
week. On Dec. 31, white was quote: 
at $5.60@5.95 bbl, jute, medium $5.40( 
5.75 and dark $4.25@4.60. 


Duluth—Last week was one of tlie 
dullest ever experienced in the rye flour 
trade here. Buyers are not interested 
in new contracts. Quotations, f.o.b., 
mill, Dec. 31, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $5.85 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.55; 
No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.95; No. 
8 rye, $5.10. 


New York.—Rye flour prices were held 
firmly last week at $6.25@6.45  bbi. 
However, one middle western mill sold 
white patent flour at $6.10, jute. 


Indiamapolis.—Sales of rye flour lasi 
week were in small lots and for imme- 
diate shipment. Supplies in the hands 
of consumers are said to be low. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31: white $5.75@6 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.40@5.60, and dark $4@4.60. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for rye flour 
showed a slight improvement last week, 
with prices practically unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 31: pure white, $6@6.25 
bbl, medium $5.25@5.50, and dark $4.50 
@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Boston.—There was only a moderate 
inquiry for rye flour, rye meal and pure 
dark rye last week, with a lower range 
of prices. Quotations, Dec. 31: choice 
white patent rye flour, $6.40@6.60 bbl, in 
sacks; standard patent, $6.20@6.40; me- 
dium light straights, $6@6.20; mediu: 
dark straights, $5.70@5.90; rye meai, 
$5.35@5.50; pure dark rye, $5.10@5.20. 


Buffalo.—There was a fair demand fo: 
rye flour at slightly easier quotations las 
week. Holiday demand was sufficient tv 
clean up much of that in jobbers’ hand: 
Quotations, Dec. 31, in 98-lb cotton: 
f.o.b., mills: white, $6.40@6.50; medium. 
$6.20@6.30; light, $5@5.25. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was held a litt! 
more firmly at the close of last week 
but without causing interest in an} 
quarter. Quotations, Dec. 31, in 98-1! 
cottons: pure top white patent $6.15@ 
640 bbl, and dark $4.85@5.10. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, and 
there are moderate but ample offering: 
at former rates. Quotations, Dec. 31, ir 
140-lb jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 bbl for 
white, $6@6.35 for medium and $5.50G@ 
5.75 for dark. 


‘2 2 2) 


Toronto.—Demand for coarse grains, 
with the exception of American corn, is 
poor. The latter is moving freely, and 
the price declined 14%4c. Quotations, Dec. 
81: Ontario oats 60@62c bu, No. 3 bar- 
ley 84@86c, and rye $1.03@1.05, f.o.b., 
shipping points; oat scalpings 45@46c, 
c.i.f., bay ports; No. 1 feed oats, 66c; 
No. 3 American yellow corn 984,c, To- 
ronto freights; Argentine corn, $1.07. 
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Fistoric Mills of 
Old ‘Oirginia 


By Alice (Crowell ‘Hoffman 


Edinburg 
Mill 


Stultz Mill Near Winchester 


ANY historical and quaint old mills are encountered by the tourist 
en route, along the Jackson and Lee Highway, to the far-famed 
caverns of Virginia. No portion of the South is as rich in his- 
torical lore as the Shenandoah Valley, now so peaceful and calm 
but once the scene of bloodshed and pillage. From the time Gov- 

: ernor Spottswood and his Knights of the Golden Horseshoe first 
saw its sylvan slopes from a Blue Ridge mountain peak, more than two cen- 
turies ago, until the sons of the hardy folk, who half a century later carved this 
Virginia Eden from its native forest, went out to die in the Forests of Argonne, 
the valley has been the theme of historians and the inspiration of romanticists. 
As history stalked along the beautiful Shenandoah Valley she called many of 
the old mills to play their part in the mighty drama which she was staging. 

During the Civil War, when Sheridan’s raiders pillaged this fertile valley, 
known as the granary of the confederacy, bent on destroying the enemy’s food 
supply, only two of the mills along the ill-fated route escaped the firebrands 
of the invaders. The one was Edinburg Mill, located at Edinburg, Va., and 
the other Spangler’s Mill, also known as Golden Gate Mill, located on the edge 
of the interesting town of Strasburg, Va. 

Edinburg Mill was built in 1848 by Major George Grandstaff, whose grand- 
father, Philip Bishop, an Edinburg pioneer, was captured by the Indians. 
Returning several years later, the valley still on the frontier, Bishop feared 
to retain his name and called himself Grandstaff. During the Civil War the 
mill was twice set on fire by Sheridan’s raiders. Women of the town pleaded 
with the Union officers quartered near by to save the remaining flour, and as 
a result Confederate women and Union officers carried water to quench the 
flames. The charred timbers may be seen to this day, serving as a vivid re- 
minder of the stirring scenes enacted in the mill which now stands so quiet and 
peacefully by the side of the road. 

Edinburg Mill is a fine example of an old mill kept in first rate condition. 
It is trimly painted, and there are no broken window panes in evidence as 
is so often the case in old mill structures which have a history (and with many 
others as well). The grounds surrounding it are landscaped and beautifully 
kept, sloping off to the banks of a picturesque creek which supplies the water- 
power for operations. A neatly trimmed hedge surrounds the mill grounds, and 
gay flower beds add to the altogether charming effect of the place. 

In the matter of production, Edinburg Mill also puts its best foot forward. 
Owned and operated by the Edinburg (Va.) Milling Co., it furnishes the South 
with 75,000 bbls flour in a year. George Ring is in charge of the mill. 

Mount Jackson Mill, located at Mount Jackson, Va., some distance from the 
Edinburg Mill, built in 1870, is owned and operated by the same company. It 
has a capacity of 75 bbls in 24 hours, and is running continuously, with day 
and night millers on the job. Lee Stoneburner is in charge of Mount Jackson 
Mill. The roller process is used, and about 60,000 bbls flour are made here 
annually. The mill is run by waterpower furnished by Mill Creek, and is 
equipped with a 25 h-p Fitz overshot wheel. 

hese two mills specialize in self-rising flours, so extensively used for pan- 
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Mount Jackson Mill 


cakes, muffins, etc., throughout the South, furnishing most of such flours used 
in North and South Carolina. 

The raw material is furnished by the farmers of the surrounding country, 
which is one of the finest wheat producing sections to be found anywhere, the 
offals being exchanged with the fatmers for wheat. 

When Sheridan’s raiders, bent on destroying every vestige of grain in the 
valley, arrived at Strasburg, Va., the existence of Golden Gate Mill was threat- 
ened. By intercession on the part of the citizens, however, an arrangement was 
entered into whereby the life of thé old stone mill was spared. 

Golden Gate Mill is one of the very oldest mills in the Shenandoah Valley, 
having been built in 1804. Throughout its long and eventful life much flour 
was ground for the farmers of the surrounding countryside, but now only a little 
custom grinding is done. The old mill has never been equipped with rolls, and 
is not in a position to compete, on a large scale, with the larger mills. It is, 
however, enjoying a leisurely old age, and may be thought of as pottering about, 
much like a retired old man, doing a little of this, or a little of that, and always 
telling wonderful tales of the past to those who have the wisdom to listen. 
M. L. Artz, the owner of Golden Gate Mill, in addition to doing custom grinding 
operates a cider press. 

Near Winchester, Va., where one is again reminded of the clash of northern 
and southern arms, Stultz Mill, owned and operated by L. E. Stultz, arrests 
the attention of the passer-by. Like many of the mills of this section, it is 
equipped with an exposed overshot wheel, which always adds charm to a milling 
structure. 

I was delighted with the millers whom I interviewed during this little 
excursion through the section of Virginia which the original settlers called Eden, 
because it reminded them of the Garden in which our first parents set up house- 
keeping. The courtesy and kindliness with which the millers received me will 
always be a pleasant memory. Judging by the deference and respect shown me 
by the few I was privileged to meet during this trip, I am convinced that the 
chivalry of southerners is not overdrawn. Upon thanking one of the millers 
for his trouble in hunting the information I wanted, he assured me that he was 
glad to be of service, and then, giving a hasty glance at his dusty garments, 
remarked that he was sorry that he was appearing in his milling clothes. (It 
was Sunday morning and I was interviewing him in his home.) 

Another fine picture which I will always carry with me is the charming 
simplicity and real beauty of the southern millers’ homes. Kitchens with floors 
scrubbed to snowy whiteness, quaint corner cupboards and ladder back chairs; 
living rooms with interesting secretaries and highboys that would turn an antique 
dealer’s eyes green with envy; soft toned hooked rugs that were evolved by 
home loving fingers from garments which had outlived their usefulness,—all 
these and many more equally charming and highly effective things I found 
there. As we motored out of the mountain flanked valley in the gathering 
twilight I felt that life was a little richer and better because of the quaint old 
historic mills, the charming mill homes, and the delightful mill folks which it 
had been my good fortune to meet en route to the caverns of Virginia. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 

The Square Deal Bakery Co., Bessem- 
er, is completing its bakery at Eighteenth 
Street and Third Avenue, that city, and 
expects to move into it this month. 

Arkansas 

R. G. Taylor has taken over the in- 
terest of his partner, C. L. Carrier, in 
the Blue White Bakery, Boonville, 

Roy M. Crouch has moved his bakery 
from Salem to Calico Rock. 

A plant for the Koberlein Bakery is 
under construction at 213 Walnut Street, 
Pine Bluff. 

California 

J. Etcheto has purchased the Manteca 
(Cal.) French Bakery from Lane & Mc- 
Callister. 

A. Aymar, Superior Bakery, Los 
Gatos, has purchased the Willits Bak- 
ery, Saratoga. 

Colorado 

Herman Bolst, Longmont (Colo.) Bak- 
ery, plans to build a plant to cost ap- 
proximately $30,000. The present one 
will be retained to bake pastry and cake, 
and serve the retail trade, the new plant 
being exclusively wholesale. 

Florida 

Crow & Son have purchased the fix- 
tures of the City Bakery, Kissimmee, 
and have reopened in a new location as 
the Star Bakery. 

The Clearwater Wholesale Grocery, 
Inc., Clearwater, has been incorporated 
by R. L. Kirk, H. H. Baskin and Will 
S. Sterrett. 

Idaho 

Mrs. A. Stoner has purchased the Palm 
Bakery, Emmett, from Mr. Kinney, the 
latter remaining in her employ as baker. 


Illinois 

Muetterties Bros. have opened their 
baking plant at 205 East Chicago Street, 
Elgin. 

Otto Schmidt has opened a bakery at 
Payson. 

Robert C. Worsley has purchased the 
bakery of T, A. Somerville, Waukegan. 


Indiana 

Edward Bath, Brookville, has pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Diller in their 
bakery partnership, and now is sole 
owner. 

Wesley Sells has purchased the bakery 
of Mettel & Son, Knightstown. 

The Kelly Bakery, Francesville, burned 
recently. 

Jowa 

The Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, 
plans to open a shop in Des Moines at 
an early date. 

The Shenandoah (Iowa) Flour & Feed 
Co. has purchased the feed store of John 
McCurdy, Braddyville. 

John Dotseth, baker, Waukon, has pur- 
chased the equipment of William Graes- 
sle’s Bakery, which is closed. 

O. R. Rose has opened a produce and 
feed store at Dallas. 

C. A. Taylor, a former owner, has 
purchased the P. J. Siert Bakery, Em- 
metsburg. 

Kansas 

W. J. Thompson has opened a bakery 

at Hiawatha. 


Kentucky 
Cleveland Butts has opened the Amco 
Feed Store at Fulton. 


Massachusetts 

The Harold Baking Co., Inc., Boston, 
has been formed, with $25,000 capital. 

The Valley Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Inc., Lawrence, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 by Samuel M. and Lester A. 
Freedman, of Lawrence, and Morris A. 
Freedman, of Roxbury. 


Michigan 
The Home Dairy Co., South Saginaw 
Street, Pontiac, has opened its new bak- 
ery, housed on the third floor of its 
building. C. F. Hack is president of the 
company. 
Minnesota 
The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
which is enlarging its plant, has placed 


an order with H. H. Deal, representing 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., for 
a very complete flour sifting outfit. The 
order includes a blender, bolting reel, 
two storage bins, elevator and conveyor, 
with automatic remote-control hoppers 
operating on trolley track, and an auto- 
matic tempering tank to feed two mix- 
ers. The order also includes a Read 
belt type automatic proofer—proof time 
8 to 15 minutes—with reversible dis- 
charge, delivering to molding machine 


_ and also to work bench. 


Harry Conrad soon will open a bakery 
at New Richland. 


Nebraska 

Oliver Stone has purchased the Beaver 
City (Neb.) Bakery from P. A, Harring- 
ton. 

The Fremont (Neb.) Mill, which has 
been idle for three years, will be operat- 
ed by C. C. Johnson as a feed grinding 
plant. 

A. C. Paulick has 
Sterling (Neb.) Bakery. 

The Prague Bakery has opened at 
Wahoo, 


purchased the 


New Jersey 

The Quality Pastry Shoppe, Bloom- 
field, has been incorporated, with 1,000 
shares of no par value, by John M. and 
Edna C. Knef, and Ray B. Finney. 

Ottenbacher’s Bakery, Inc., Phillips- 
burg, has been incorporated for $125,000 
by Marie and Elizabeth Ottenbacher, and 
John C, Walter. 


New Mexico 
Ira Bradford, Springer, has closed the 
Manhattan Bakery. 


New York 

Rockwell’s Bakery, 429-31 East Sev- 
enty-fifth Street, New York, has pur- 
chased an adjoining lot and will make 
improvements to cost $100,000. 

The bakery of William A. McMartin 
& Sons, 176 Cornelia Street, Plattsburg, 
was a total loss by fire. 

The George Batten Co., Inc., New 
York, has been appointed as advertising 
agent for the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration. 

Ohio 

Miss Susan Stahley, 47 years old, Cin- 

cinnati, was killed near Sunman, Ind., 


and her sister, Miss Mary Stahley, 55 
years old, was injured, when their auto- 
mobile overturned. The sisters operated 
a bakery in Cincinnati. 


Oklahoma 


Mrs, Bridges’ Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
been incorporated at Oklahoma City by 
Susan D. and J. W. Bridges, and J. E. 
Allen. 

Eugene Pierce has purchased the bak- 
ery of Ray Finley, Laverne. 

Fred Berg has purchased a bakery at 
Gotebo. 

Joel S. Sumner has purchased a half 
interest with Joseph Garner in the Gold- 
en Crust Bakery, 7 North Park, Shaw- 
nee, 


Oregon 


J. P, Joe and B, Chiotti have adopted 
the name of New French Bakery for 
their business at Portland. 

An electric bakery has been opened 
by Gus Albertson at St. Helens. 


Pennsylvania 

Frank Pfordt has been named tem- 
porary receiver of Vogel Bros., owners 
of a chain of 16 grocery stores in the 
Pittsburgh district, and furnished a bond 
for $50,000. The assets were listed at 
$150,000, with liabilities of $72,000. Wil- 
liam H, Vogel is president of the firm. 
The stockholders and directors agreed to 
the demand for a receivership made by 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the stores 
meanwhile being kept in operation. 

Russell R. Dimmig has purchased the 
bakery of George Bates, Chalfont. 

Fred Hesse has purchased the French 
Bakery, Flemington. 


Tennessee 
William Thomas Snyder, aged 61, bak- 
er, Nashville, for the past 15 years, died 
recently. 


Texas 

Baird’s Bakery, Sixth and West Ter- 
rell Avenue, Fort Worth, it has been an- 
nounced by R. W. Baird, treasurer, will 
erect a two-story addition, 50x150. The 
capacity of the plant will be about 
doubled when this is completed. 

M. R. Stout has opened a bakery at 
Clarendon. 

A building is under construction for 





tractor. 


the hillside. 


money loser at that. 











w4 TERPOWER mills of pioneer days in the Northwest have come to 

diverse ends, but perhaps, none other has had quite the fate of the old 
“Billy Staudinger” mill on Sutter Creek, near Monona, lowa. 
oldest of grist makers and erstwhile best friend of the farmer, a millstone,— 
and a French one at that—is run by that newest friend of the farmer, a 
A pulley wheel is mounted in the basement near where the water 
wheel used to work. The tractor is belted to this, and power is trans- 
mitted by the wheel to the millstones on the floor above. 
hagen, who owns the mill, lives in one half of it, and grinds feed in the other. 

The mill with its stone walls two and a half feet thick was the second 
one operated by Mr. Staudinger on Sutter Creek. The first one, built far- 
ther down the stream, failed for lack of waterpower. 
to make Sutter Creek grind flour and feed, Miller Staudinger had the co- 
operation of the farmers of the vicinity. 
just back of the site for the building, and a mill race was carried along 


The second mill was somewhat of an improvement on the first, but a 
Mr. Staudinger, like many another pioneer miller, 
lived to rue the day he had selected a millsite on too small.a stream. 
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the O. K. Bakery, Cleveland. Mr. Jidick 
is proprietor. 

Oscar Exner has purchased the O. K. 
Bakery, Elgin, and merged the business 
with that of the Elgin Bakery, Otto 
Haverland, proprietor. The combination 
will operate as the City Bakery. 

Asa E. Ramsey has opened a bakery 
at 815 Broadway, Plainview. 

Oswald and Ella Kiser have moved 
the City Bakery, Sinton, to a new loci- 
tion. 

Utah 

Julius Jensen, Lehi, has a brick bak- 

ery building, 24x65, under construction. 


Virginia 
The Beck Baking Corporation, Coving- 
ton, is building a $72,500 bakery. 


Washington 


The Murphy Feed Co., feed and seeds, 
has opened a branch of its Auburn busi- 
ness at Enumclaw. 

Adolph Gebala has opened a bakery 
on Fifth Avenue, Edmonds. 

Mrs. E. L. Probstfeld has opened a 
bakery at 4014 Tenth Northeast, Seatt!:. 

Adolph Gebala has opened a bakery 
at Edmonds. 

Mrs. Marlett’s Home Bakery, Seattle, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 ca))- 
ital, by J. W. and M. M. Marlet, and 
J. E. Santerre. 

The Frank Allen Bakery, Clarksto., 
has been taken over by Ray Denny. 

John Fox and Fred Schodde have pur- 
chased the Buckley (Wash.) Bakery 
from Ralph Lapham, 

Gordon Aplington and O. R. Runkle 
have opened a bakery at Granger. 

The Sixth Street Baking Co. has 
opened at 413 Sixth Street, Hoquiam, 
and will do a wholesale business in turn- 
brot, a Swedish hardtack. 

Ray Cummins, of the Pe Ell (Wash.) 
Bakery, and his former partner, B. Lutz, 
have purchased the Daily Bread Shop, 
7 which will be in charge of th« 
atter. 


West Virginia 
The Goddard Bakery, Chester, is be- 
ing enlarged by construction of a brick 
addition and installation of a steam oven 
and other equipment. 


Wisconsin 


W. W. Brown has opened a bakery «t 
Campbellsport. 

Ralph Davis has purchased the Glen- 
wood (Wis.) Bakery from Henry |.. 
Benedict. 

R. M. Gay has opened a bakery «t 
2608 Monroe Street, Madison. 

Edward Schelvan, who has been ass0- 
ciated with Benjamin Anderson in t!\ 
Rice Lake (Wis.) Bakery for some tim. 
has purchased the latter’s interest. 

Mr. Lohberger has opened a bakery * 
6409 Greenfield Avenue, West Allis. 

William C. Hahn, Jr., Emil Hahn an 
Henry Hahn, have incorporated th« 
bakery, 1702 Juneau Avenue, Milwauke: 
under the name of the Hahn Baking Co 
with a capitalization of $35,000. 

Mr. Sandell has succeeded J. J. Kol 
man in the Mellen (Wis.) Home Baker} 

E. Fisher now operates the bakery a 
Ontario formerly owned by A. G. Allen 

Horland Forbes has opened a baker: 
at Dodgeville. 

E. A. Sandell has purchased the Melle: 
(Wis.) Bakery from Joseph Kalman. 

The equipment of a bakery idle fo 
several months at Prescott has been pur 
chased and will be operated as McBride’ 
Bakery. 

William Stieber, senior member 0! 
Stieber Bros., bakers, Wausau, recently 
was killed while hunting. 

The Wisconsin Pretzel Co., with $50,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Elzo W., Joyce M. and A. C. Peters. 
The company has been in business at 
4201 National Avenue, Milwaukee. 

The bakery operated by Blumenfeld 
& Feinberg, Baraboo, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Wash- 
sg which burned Nov. 4, is being re- 
built. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Chuture Trading in Grain 


By .fames &. Boyle 


Professor of Rural &conomics in Cornell University 





UTURE trading in grain is 
not, strictly speaking, trad- 
ing in grain, but in grain 
contracts. The definition of 
future trading in grain 
runs as follows: Future 
trading means trading in 
contracts to buy or sell 
grain; delivery to take 
place in the future; the 
month of delivery, the 
amount of the grain, and 
the price all being stated 








in the contract. It is not 





correct to call future trading “option trading.” There 
are no “options” about it. The trade is a contract, 
an unconditioned contract, and each party to it has 
a written memorandum, duly confirmed, as the record 
and evidence of the oral contract. There have been 
popular criticisms of future trading on the ground of 
its large volume, and on the assumption that it is 
“vambling,” but these popular attacks have not called 
in question the integrity of these contracts themselves. 
Their integrity is above question. Nothing is more 
certain than the fact that these grain contracts not 
only call for grain, but do actually get the real grain 
if they are permitted to remain open till the delivery 
month arrives. 

The large volume of futures is a fact easy to ex- 
plain and justify. In round numbers, 85 per cent of 
the future trading in the United States is done on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and this amounts to approxi- 
mately 20,000,000,000 bus grain a year. Since this is 
more grain than the world produces, the volume is, 
at first glance, a relatively large amount. It is large 
enough to provoke much unfavorable comment about 
“dealing in wind,” “imaginary grain,” “phantom 
wheat,” and so on. Of course, future trading in wheat 
is not trading in wheat, but in wheat contracts. Hence 
the large volume. On the Chicago Board of Trade the 
futures exceed the volume of the whole United States 
crop of wheat, corn and oats by the ratio of four to 
one. The ratio of futures to cash grain received at 
Chicago is about fifty to one. It should be repeated 
here that the real question is not the volume of these 
contracts, but their integrity. If the Iowa or Texas 
feeder buys 300,000 bus corn in Chicago for next May 
delivery, will this contract get him the corn? The 
answer is, Yes. The most jealously guarded thing 
about these contracts is their integrity. 


Large Volume No Evidence of Gambling 


THE large volume of futures is sometimes chal- 

lenged on the ground that it is impossible to deliver 
this grain, and hence these transactions must be pure 
gambling. Upon closer examination, however, it is 
clear that the large volume of futures in itself does 
not constitute gambling. For example, the United 
States had outstanding at one time $25,000,000,000 in 
Liberty bonds, all payable in gold, whereas the gold 
supply in the United States was then but $3,000,000,000. 
There was not enough gold in the world to pay these 
bonds, just as there is not enough wheat in the world 
to meet all the wheat contracts during the year on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Yet Liberty bonds and 
grain futures are both perfectly good contracts. The 
holders will get what they want, whether the yellow 
metal, or the yellow grain, or some other form of 
settlement. 

Or again: the New York City banks generally 
carry demand deposits, subject to check, of approxi- 
mately $3,750,000,000, and cash on hand to pay these 
deposits of about $75,000,000, or one fiftieth of the 
demand credit liability. This is good, sound commer- 
cial banking. Of course, most checks are not paid in 
money; they are credited on the bank’s books, pass on 
into the clearing house and are there offset A other 
checks. Similarly these grain contracts usually pass 
through a few hands, then into the clearing house, and 
are there offset by other contracts. 

“Set-off has all the effects of delivery,” says our 
Supreme Court in the Christie case (198 U. S. 236). 
“A set-off is in legal effect a delivery.” 

Clearly, then, the large volume of these future con- 
tracts and their settlement in part by offsets in nowise 
impairs their integrity. They are unconditioned con- 
tracts, and any buyer can stand on this contract and 
call for and receive the grain. Like government bonds 
or bank ——— these “promises to pay” are kept 
good in only one way—by meeting the promise on 
demand, by fulfilling the terms of the contract. 

Since the criticism is so freely made that future 
trading is gambling, a reply to this criticism is neces- 
sary at this point. As will be explained later, much 
future trading is hedging; that is, a protection against 


speculation—a means of avoiding speculation. How- 
ever, a vast volume of futures trading is known as 
“speculative investment,’ or frankly as pure specula- 
tion. All economists distinguish between speculation 
and gambling. One of the best known statements of 
the case is that of Professor Henry C. Emery, of 
Yale University, who says: 

“The criticism directed against speculation is made 
from two somewhat conflicting points of view. The 
first is that speculation is merely gambling and has no 
reference to actual trade, except that it consists in 
betting on the course of prices. The second is that 
speculation is all-powerful in trade, which has become 
completely demoralized by its subjection to fictitious 
speculative conditions. The former view is utterly be- 
side the mark. However the gambling instinct may 
control it, the fact must be recognized that speculation 
is an important factor in the commercial world, and 
dominates trade in the field in which it acts. Specu- 
lation in any case is not mere gambling. Whether it 
is better or worse than gambling is a question on which 
opinions long will differ. 

“The close resemblance in many ways between gam- 
bling and speculation has obscured the essential point 
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HE accompanying article comprises extracts 
from testimony introduced in the current grain 
rate hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Additional articles on other phases of grain 
marketing, from the same source, will be published 
in forthcoming issues of The Northwestern Miller. 
Professor Boyle is internationally known as a rural 
economist. He is the author of several books and 
pamphlets on the subject, his knowledge having 
been gained largely at first hand through study and 
investigation. 
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of difference. Both depend upon uncertainties; both 
involve the risk of present possession for the sake of 
future gain. In speculation, as gambling, the occur- 
rence of a certain event results in gain for one party, 
while an occurrence of a different kind results in loss. 
What distinctions can be made between them? 

“It is allowable to make a distinction in these terms 
based on some objective difference of a fundamental 
nature, even if it disregards the question of moral 
judgment. This distinction was brought out in the 
last chapter, where it was seen that, whatever the 
intention of the speculator may be, what he actually 
does is to buy and sell goods. In every transaction 
on an exchange, the speculator incurs the duties and 
acquires the rights of a holder of property. He may 
not handle the goods himself, or he may pass to another 
his agreement to receive, but the nature of the transac- 
tion is the same. Even where a ring is formed later, 
the original contract fixes definite property rights. 
Gambling is a transaction in which one party pays 
over a sum of money from his own wealth because of 
the occurrence of a chance event. Speculation is a 
transaction in which one acquires by purchase the right 
to a certain property (not specifically designated per- 
haps), and gains (or loses) for himself the difference 
between the value of the property at the time of the 
sale and its value at the time of purchase. 

“The difference is a significant one. In gambling 
one party must lose just what the other wins. In 
speculation this is not necessarily so. A dealer in 
wheat may buy of a farmer and sell to a speculator, 
and the wheat be sold at a constantly rising price 
through a line of speculators, till bought by a miller 
for grinding at the highest price of all. Neither the 
dealer nor the miller loses by the transaction, which 
is not speculative on their part, yet each speculator in 
turn wins. The reason is that there has been an 
actual increase in value. The gains of the speculators 
result from the division among them of this increase. 

“The charge is made against speculation that it is 
like gambling, because it is unproductive, and consists 
in the transfer of money from one pocket to another. 
The charge is misleading, if not false. Speculation 
does not directly produce wealth, but there is a real 
increase or decrease in the value of property due to 
outside causes, and this gain or loss in value is shared 
by the speculators. It is true that speculative gains 
and losses far exceed the ultimate increase or decrease 
in the value of the aggregate of the commodities dealt 
in, but this is because new rights of property are 











created at every speculation, with a corresponding 
enormous accumulation of speculative ‘differences’ to 
be settled. How much of such business is desirable, 
how far it is marked by the same spirit as gambling, 
are questions not raised at this point. We shall not 
hesitate to speak of some transactions in general terms 
as of a gambling nature, and yet it is well to keep 
clear this objective and economic distinction between 
gambling and speculation. Both depend on uncertain- 
ties, but, whereas gambling consists in placing money 
on artificially created risks of some fortuitous event, 
speculation consists in assuming the inevitable eco- 
nomic risks of changes in value. 

“It is in this element of risk that we have the key 
to the function of speculation. It is often said that 
all business is to a certain extent speculative; in other 
words, there is an uncertainty as to the ultimate prof- 
its. These risks are inherent in all business, and are 
no more artificial than the whole commercial order 
under which we live. They are risks which thrust 
themselves upon business men and which business men 
must meet. Especially are these risks dependent on 
changes in value, and it is the assumption of such 
risks that constitutes speculation.” 

Here it will be noted that Professor Emery stresses 
the fact of changes in value; that these risks depend 
on such changes. 


Difference Between Gambling and Speculation 


I WOULD supplement this distinction of Emery’s by 

pointing out the difference between gambling and 
speculation as being the difference between a bet and 
a contract. Two people may meet in the back room 
and bet on the prices of wheat tomorrow. This bet 
has no color of legality, and cannot be enforced at law. 
It has no effect on the wheat market. It is pure 
gambling. But if two persons enter the wheat pit 
(in person or through agents) and make a trade in 
wheat, the trade is a legal contract, enforceable at 
law. The test of this is very simple. If Mr. A, a 
gambler, buys wheat in the pit from another trader— 
a speculator, gambler, or what not—and holds this 
contract open till delivery month comes, the wheat will 
be tendered to Mr. A. And under the rules of the 
organized exchanges, he must accept and pay cash 
for the grain. Buying grain contracts of this kind 
may be termed speculation, but it is not gambling. 
The intent to deliver or not deliver is not an important 
thing. The miller, for instance, who buys a future 
purely as a hedge has no intention of taking delivery. 
This does not make him a gambler. Quite the oppo- 
site. He is actually avoiding speculation by buying 
the future, even though he may purchase it from a 
speculator. The vital point, as I see it, is the fact 
that grain futures are real contracts, not mere bets, 
and they deal with a commodity that is inevitably and 
naturally undergoing changes in value. It is a nat- 
ural, economic risk, inevitable in the business world. 
It may be shifted or distributed, but never entirely 
eliminated. This is a controversial field, however. Let 
us, therefore, turn to the important and undisputed 
facts of future trading. 

Future trading was carried on in a very limited 
way during the first half of the nineteenth century in 
our eastern grain markets, particularly Baltimore, 
Md., and Rochester, N. Y. It was not till 1855 that 
futures began to take on any commercial importance in 
such markets as Toledo, Milwaukee, and Chicago. The 
Civil War gave the real impetus to future trading, 
for it was at that time that the United States govern- 
ment began to buy heavily, both oats and provisions, 
for future delivery. The first report of or printed 
rule on future trading is in the Chicago Board of 
Trade report for 1869. Since that date a very com- 
plete set of rules has been slowly evolved, so that the 
practice is elaborately and minutely safeguarded. Such 
details as these are now covered by the rules: hours 
for trading; eighth-of-a-cent price basis; offers subject 
to first acceptance; the contract grades; unit of trad- 
ing; time, place and manner of delivery; deposits for 
security (clearing house or otherwise). There is great 
similarity in the rules in these subjects on all exchanges 
having future trading. Taking Chicago as a typical 
futures market, the main rules on the above points are 
as follows: certain grades of grain are deliverable on 
future contracts and these are known as contract 
grades; certain grades are better than “contract 
grade,” and they are deliverable at a fixed difference, 
which is stated in the rules as a premium over contract 
grades; certain poorer grades are also deliverable at 
a fixed discount. For example, in the 1926 rules of 
the Chicago Board of Trade there are 17 grades of 
wheat deliverable on a future contract, 7 at contract 
price, 4 at a premium, and 6 at a discount. To carry 
the example still further, the following four grades 
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are deliverable at the specified premiums: No. 1 hard 
spring wheat, 2c over contract price; No. 1 dark hard 
winter, lc over; No. 1 dark northern spring, Ic 
over; No. 2 dark hard winter, Yec over. 

The following seven are deliverable at contract 
price: No. 1 hard winter, No. 2 hard winter, No. 1 
yellow hard winter, No. 2 yellow hard winter, No. 1 
red winter, No. 2 red winter, No. 1 northern spring. 

The following six wheats are deliverable at specified 
discounts: No. 2 dark northern spring, 2c under con- 
tract price; No. 2 northern spring, 3c under; No. 3 
dark hard winter, 5c under; No. 3 hard winter, 5c 
under; No. 3 yellow hard winter, 5c under; No. 3 
red winter, 5c under. 

The Chicago rules for corn, effective May 1, 1927, 
provide similar differentials: four grades at Yc over 
contract price, two grades at contract price, and three 
grades at a discount. Oats, rye and barley also have 
a limited number of differentials. 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, and other 
future markets use differentials suited to their local 
conditions. In practice the use of a fixed difference 
instead of a commercial difference (as in cotton) has 
been found satisfactory to both buyers and sellers. 

The unit of trading is 5,000 bus. Smaller lots may 
be traded in (1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000), and they are 
known as odd lots. Multiples of 5,000 are, of course, 
traded in. The basis of price change is Ygc bu. 

Delivery must be made in accordance with the rules 
of the exchange, which is done regularly by warehouse 
receipt. It must be a registered receipt issued by a 
warehouse declared regular by the exchange. The 
usual technic of the process of delivery is as follows: 
The seller obligated to make the delivery delivers to 
the clearing house a signed delivery notice specifying 
the warehouse receipts to be delivered. The clearing 
house is also notified of the kinds and qualities of 
commodities which the seller proposes to deliver. The 
clearing house passes the delivery notices on to the 
buyers obligated by the oldest contracts to take such 
commodities, Payment is made at once by certified 
check. 

Delivery may also be made direct; that is, the 
seller may deliver a delivery notice direct to the buyer, 
who is obligated to receive delivery and make payment. 

Grain in cars may be delivered under certain con- 
ditions. Most exchanges provide that, during the last 
three business days of the month, grain may be de- 
livered in cars within the switching district of that 
particular market; also that in case of emergency the 
exchange may designate other days in the month for 
delivery of grain in cars. In such cases the railroad 
receipt or bill of lading properly indorsed is used to 
transfer title to the grain. Also, in such case the 
delivery notice must describe the railroad receipts to 
be delivered. 


The Cost of Future Trading 


EFORE examining the services of future trading, a 

statement must be made as to its cost. How much 
of a “toll” does it levy on the grain trade? Only an esti- 
mate can be made, but one which is approximately cor- 
rect. The rate of commission on future trading is 
fixed by the rules of the exchanges. The rate includes 
the “round-turn,” that is, both buying and selling the 
same amount. If a member is trading for a non- 
member the rate is 4c bu; if he is trading for another 
member the rate is 4c; if he trades for himself there 
is, of course, no commission. 

The visitor to the trading floor of any great grain 
exchange where future trading is carried on, whether 
in America or in Europe, will quite generally see 
tables or desks for the display of samples of cash 
grain and, usually in the same room, the pits or rings 
for future trading. On the Chicago market he will 
see samples of grain in one-quart paper bags; in Min- 
neapolis he will see them in flat tin pans. In the 
American markets the pits for future trading are in 
the immediate neighborhood of the sample tables, and 
it is a common sight to see a commission merchant 
step from his table into the pit and make a trade, 
and then return promptly to his table. This is the 
general, superficial appearance of the trading floor. 
Upon further analysis, there is seen to be a close rela- 
tionship between cash and futures. 

Starting in with the farmer, we may trace certain 
operations showing the relationship between the cash 
grain market and the future market. At present few 
farmers use the futures market directly; all use it 
indirectly. The farmer uses the future directly, to 
some extent, for hedging. An increasing number of 
farmers are doing this. If the wheat farmer, for in- 
stance, about harvest time knows approximately what 
his crop is to be and is satisfied with the September 
and December future price as registered on the grain 
exchange, and if, moreover, he is also satisfied in his 
own mind that wheat prices will work downward be- 
fore the September or December future matures, then 
he may protect himself by selling his crop for future 
delivery. This he can do at a total expense (commis- 
sion, interest on margin, telephone or telegrams) of 
about ¥c bu. He now has no further interest in price 
changes, and can cut, thresh, and sell his crop when 
he feels like it. But when he sells his cash wheat he 
buys back his future. He has in fact guaranteed him- 
self a minimum price which he thought was satisfac- 
tory. Of course, if the price goes up in the meantime, 
he gets no benefit from the rise, just as he suffers 
no loss from a fall in price. He gets the particular 
minimum or maximum which he himself selected. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Farmers use the futures market in an indirect way 
when their grain is hedged in the futures market by 
those who buy direct from the farmers, such as local 
elevators and local mills. In the Minneapolis-Duluth 
territory practically all local elevators hedge their 
purchases from farmers. In Kansas not more than 
half practice such hedging. But here there are many 
local flour mills, and these mills carry hedges. So the 
farmers’ grain, directly or indirectly, is traded in on 
the futures market, 

Flour millers and the terminal elevator operators 
are among the most important users of the futures 
market in connection with the cash grain trade. They 
buy heavily in the fall, when the peak of the grain 
movement is on. In this way large supplies are quickly 
and easily absorbed with little or no shock to the 
market. But a terminal elevator owner would face 
bankruptcy if he bought and paid for several million 
bushels of cash grain, with no definite outlet in sight 
for these holdings. His only security, during the time 
of heavy receipts, is to sell for future delivery about 
as fast as he buys the cash grain. Whether the buyer 
of these futures be a flour miller, an exporter, or a 
pure speculator, is no concern of the terminal elevator 
operator. As long as he can make these future con- 
tracts he can continue to buy freely the cash grain, 
regardless of the quantity bought. This feature of 
hedging will be explained later at length. It is men- 
tioned here to show how closely interwoven the cash 
and future markets are. 

Both grain exporters and the speculative investors 
in cash or futures are users of the cash and futures 
markets, now in the cash, now in the futures, and again 
in both, 

The to-arrive business is the best example of the 
close interrelationship between cash and futures. It 
has already been described in another connection. At 
this point it is only necessary to emphasize some addi- 
tional aspects of it. The country elevator manager 
who received by wire or mail a to-arrive bid has a 
definite price specified and a definite time of shipment 
named. These deferred shipments usually are for 5-, 
10- or 20-day shipment or, in the case of Minneapolis, 
to reach the terminal market within 20 days of receipt 
of bid. If the bid is accepted, and it must be accepted 
promptly by wire if at all, manifestly the country 
elevator manager can go calmly about his business 
buying the grain on his regular trading margin of 
profit; his risk is shifted. The elements of certainty 
and stability have been put into his business. 

Turning to the terminal house which made the 
accepted bid for this deferred shipment, it is equally 
plain that this house must (1) sell the grain by wire 
for deferred shipment to a market in some consuming 
center, or (2), failing to have any immediate buyer 
in sight, sell a future against it as a protection. In 
the latter case the grain may reach the terminal mar- 
ket and be paid for, and go into storage to await the 
owner’s convenience in moving it. But when it is 
moved and the pay received for it, the terminal oper- 





BRovGHT piecemeal to the United States from 

Holland and transported by oxen to Kane County, 
Illinois, more than 100 years ago, the Dutch mill shown 
in the above engraving now stands idle in a farmer's 
field. One of two other mills, brought over at the 
same time, has crumbled. The third is owned by Col- 
onel George Fabyan, of Riverbank, Ill. 
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ator will, of course, buy back his future contract. The 
to-arrive business forms an important part of the grain 
marketing system. Without a futures market the to- 
arrive business would have to cease entirely, or else 
be conducted on a much wider operating margin. 

Short selling is the name given to the practice of 
selling grain contracts when the seller is not at the 
moment the owner of the grain named in the contract. 
The practice is condemned by those who do not under- 
stand it. It is defended by persons in the trade, and 
also quite generally by economists and independent 
students of the grain trade. Short selling is now so 
widely used by different business interests, both on and 
off the organized exchanges, that its prohibition, or 
even its regulation by law, seems very remote. The 
latest attempt at such legislative interference with 
short selling in the United States occurred in Min- 
nesota, when the state legislature of 1919 did pass a 
bill on the subject. But the bill in final form con- 
tained so many provisos that it had no effect on short 
selling. It was, it is interesting to note, the farmers 
themselves who took alarm at the bill and protested 
the passage of it in its original form, which would 
have ended short selling on the grain markets of that 
state, 


Short Seller Generally the Speculator 


ON the organized exchanges of the United States the 
short seller is quite generally the speculator. Tie 
is justified by this process of reasoning. The greatest 
service of future trading requires the presence of tlic 
speculator. It is a fact now quite generally recognizd 
that the chief support of the market at a time of heavy 
movement of grain in the fall is the speculator. He 
is welcomed as a buyer. There are times when he is 
the largest seller. He must obviously play both réles 
or none. There occasionally are times when the only 
support the market has is from the shorts, who are 
covering; that is, buying back their contracts, 

Finally, there is the popular objection to short 
selling that it is dealing in “wind,” that it is mere 
“phantom wheat,” and that the big volume of it de- 
presses prices. Both common sense and the history of 
the market prove that short selling does not depres 
prices. Speculators do produce a large volume of 
future trading, including this short selling, this so- 
called “phantom grain.” But this large volume of 
“phantom grain” fools no one. The organized exchange 
is the one center where complete and reliable market 
information is collected and disseminated, and this 
information fully covers the visible supply, the receipts 
at all markets, the amount afloat, the acreage, the con- 
ditions of growing crops, the weather, and all other 
known factors of market significance. . No speculator 
is deceived by any supply of “phantom grain”; other- 
wise, he would be too childish to survive long as a 
speculator. 

The most authoritative statement on this subject 
is that coming from the United States Grain Futures 
Administration: 

“An outstanding observation that can be made is 
that the volume of purchases and sales is not in itself 
an adequate explanation for price movements. It has 
often been said by adverse critics of exchanges that 
speculators short selling millions of bushels of grain 
permanently depress the price. The proponents of 
organized speculation have answered that this could 
not be, since these same short sellers must later buy 
to an equal extent. Both arguments have very little 
merit. For every sale there must at the same instant 
be a purchase; for sales in large volume there must 
at the same instant be purchases in equally large vol- 
ume. If, therefore, either buying or selling in itself 
were an adequate explanation of price changes, the 
price obviously would never move up or down. 

“The information already presented indicates that 
the manner in which sales are made, rather than the 
mere quantity, vitally affects the course of prices.” 

It is obvious to any one visiting the grain pit that 
when the majority of the traders are aggressively of 
the opinion that levels are too high, prices will reflect 
this opinion and start down—not to be stopped till an 
equilibrium is reached. So also, if a majority of the 
traders are aggressively of the opinion that prices are 
too low, the latter will reflect this opinion and _ rise 
till an equilibrium is temporarily reached. Hence the 
constant small fluctuations in the future market. 

Supply and demand, or what is more accurate 
statement, opinions as to supply and demand, should 
fix prices. 

“Opinions regarding supply and demand determine 
prices in grain futures markets as in any other mar- 
ket” is the statement of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration. “On the side of supply,” says the same au- 
thority, “there are opinions of existing supplies of 
grain, and these are quite accurately grounded in fact. 
There also are opinions as to future or potential de- 
mand, opinions regarding the usual factors of foreign 
and domestic purchasing power, changing tastes for 
alternative foods and substitutes, together with opin- 
ions regarding probable purchasers of grain futures, 
all factors of importance.” 

The chief use of short selling, it may be said in 
conclusion on this subject, is to provide the wide 
market needed for hedging by millers, exporters, and 
other cash grain interests. 


Editor’s Note.—The next article in this series, which 
will deal with the various services performed by fu- 
ture trading in grain, will appear in an early number. 
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A Miiler’s Memorial to 
Governor Larrabee 


NOVEL memorial, builded by one 
miller to another, preserves at 
Lime Springs, Iowa, a valuable 
relic of early milling in the West, and 
ys graceful tribute to the memory of 
owa’s distinguished pioneer miller, Wil- 
liam Larrabee, twice governor of the 
state. 

Mr. Larrabee, in 1855, brought over 
from France three buhrstones and put 
them in his mill at Clermont, Iowa, 
where they did service for many years. 
Later, one of them came into the pos- 
session of D. W. Davis, Lime Springs, 
and was used for a while in his mill. 

In the summer of 1927 Mr. Davis built 
a home for his daughter and her hus- 
band, H. C. Lidke, who operates the 
Lime Springs mill since Mr. Davis was 
forced by old age to give up active work. 
The new house stands on the site of the 
first miller’s home built beside the 
Oneota River. In the side wall of it 
Mr. Davis has had the buhrstone from 
the. Larrabee mill set in, and placed in 
the center of it a bronze tablet, in- 
scribed: 

“This stone installed in Gov. Larra- 
bee’s mill, 1855, Clermont, Iowa.” 

The ancient millstone is a fine large 
one. In explaining how he happened to 
make a memorial to Governor Larrabee 
of it, Mr. Davis said: 

“Governor Larrabee was head miller 
of this part of the country, a sort of 
Pillsbury of early days. There was a 
common saying, ‘all roads lead to Lar- 
rabee’s mill.” He had great business 
ability. It was his straightforwardness 
and absolute integrity, however, which 
gave him his real renown. Millers and 
farmers everywhere had the greatest re- 
spect and admiration for him. When in 
later years he ran for office, it was largely 
his reputation as a miller that elected 
him.” 

A significant feature of the fine tribute 
Mr. Davis has paid Governor Larrabee 
in making a little memorial of the buhr- 
stone is the similar life histories of the 
mill at Lime Springs on the Oneota 
River, and the Larrabee mill on the Tur- 
key River at Clermont. They were con- 
temporaries on the Iowa frontier. Each 
was built in the fifties. Each knew its 
days of great prosperity during the Civil 
War and the years just after. 

Today both are in existence, and both 
have given their waterpower the modern 
job of generating electricity. 

The old stone mill at Clermont is the 
original building. At Lime Springs, the 
same boom and millrace are in use, but 
the building is for the most part new. 
The first mill burned in 1887, leaving 
only the foundation and some of the 
walls. 

The Lime Springs mill has passed 
through several hands since it was built 
by Melvin Marsh, and experienced big 
days under the ownership of his succes- 
sor, L. H. Drake. Mr. Davis became 
owner about 15 years ago. 

One of Mr. Davis’ pleasant memories 
is the honor he felt as a young man in 
the grain business at Lime Springs, 
when Governor Larrabee appointed him 
delegate to a trade conference of north- 
western grain and flour men at St. Paul. 


ww? 
Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 

» Crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 

culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 


July Aug. Final 
579 6552 553 
568 626 627 
404 416 402 
643 589 692 
686 668 672 
669 641 687 
673 643 600 
618 632 611 
838 715 760 
657 655- 665 
402 417 418 
489 454 482 





Average .565 560 547 548 546 566 





Net earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the first nine months of 
1927 have decreased by 14 per cent for 
the same period last year. 
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Top, the Old Mill of Governor William Larrabee, of lowa, at 
Clermont; Center, One of Governor Larrabee’s Buhr Stones, Set 
with a Bronze Commemorative Tablet Into the Wall of a House 
Built at Lime Springs, lowa, by D. W. Davis, Another Pioneer 
Iowa Miller; Bottom, Mr. Davis’ Mill at Lime Springs. 
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Vancouver’s Growing Flour 
Export Trade 


HE export of flour from Vancouver 

has been increasing steadily, and this 

year it has set a new port record. 
The present total for 1927 is 1,137,387 
bbls, according to official reports. In 
1926, 917,117 bbls were shipped; in 1925, 
750,380. 

A very large percentage of the flour 
went to oriental markets. Two years 
ago China and Japan bought 637,769 
bbls; last year they took 747,496, and to 
the first week in December this year 
shipments had totaled 931,008. 

United Kingdom and continental trade 
has shown a drop of nearly 10,000 bbls 
this year over last. Australia and New 
Zealand, which took not a barrel in 1925, 
bought 3,083 in 1926 and 20,997 this year. 

The new market in the British West 
Indies has affected the total supplied out 
of Vancouver. In 1926 there were 9,471 
bbls shipped to markets other than the 
Orient, the antipodes, the United King- 
dom and the Continent. These went 
largely to South and Central America. 
This year to date these markets have tak- 
en 39,997 bbls. The increase is largely 
in the British West Indies, made possible 
by a regular steamer service which was 
established from Vancouver somewhat 
over a year ago. 


Winter Wheat Acreage—1928 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1927, compared with the revised 
estimate of the acreage in the autumn of 
1926 (acres, 000’s omitted), and of the con- 
dition of the crop on Dec. 1, 1927 and 1926, 
as compared with the 1917-26 average on 
that date: 


v—Acres—, -—Condition—, 

1927 1926 1927 1926 Av. 
New York ..... 330 292 97 87 90 
New Jersey ... 63 61 98 87 88 
Pennsylvania .. 1,252 1,168 93 83 89 
Delaware ..... 102 99 92 90 89 
Maryland ..... 560 533 92 80 86 
VEREMER ccccess 715 701 90 80 86 


West Virginia. . 








North Carolina. 488 495 90 85 88 
South Carolina. 76 85 83 88 88 
eer 109 136 83 86 89 
GIO cecse 2,324 1,660 96 66 85 
Indiana +. 2,260 1,837 95 76 84 
0 ee 3,348 2,426 93 71 85 
Michigan ...... 5 09 94 88 89 
Wisconsin ..... 5 94 90 92 
Minnesota ..... 58 92 90 91 
BOW ccc csecuee B 95 85 90 
pi eee 2, 93 73 84 
South Dakota.. 85 86 84 
Nebraska ...... 3, 86 90 85 
OS” eee 13, 75 80 80 
Kentucky ..... 94 82 87 
Tennessee ..... 94 82 87 
Alabama ...... 89 84 86 
Mississippi 80 84 85 
SEE” OBS -a yee ee 2,62¢ 73 85 79 
Oklahoma ..... 4, 80 82 80 
Arkansas ...... 89 85 84 
Montana ...... 90 93 80 
Wyoming ..... 91 90 87 
Colorado ...... 1,55 73 70 84 
New Mexico ... 62 78 81 
BINGE cccccce 97 98 93 
ee 96 85 88 
NOVGGR 2. cccccs 98 93 92 
DE wae e0es0 4s 93 91 88 
Washington ... 1,434 95 98 84 
GE cecsccue 98 97 92 
California ..... 879 837 99 96 90 
U. States ....47,897 43,465 86.0 81.8 84.0 





United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1927* 872 2,786 1,195 266 59 27 16 
1926. 832 2,645 1,254 191 40 19 13 
1925. 676 2,917 1,488 217 46 22 14 
1924. 864 2,309 1,503 182 65 32 13 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23, 156 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 ee 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 oe 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 827 ee 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 ee 12 


*Dec. 1 estimate. 
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Says Dread Disease Is 
Caused by Corn Cubes 


After a number of experiments, Pro- 
fessor O. U. Pedagog, of the school of 
breakfast foods of the University of 
Gohunky, has discovered that that em- 
barrassing and almost universal com- 
plaint, the Krud, is aggravated, if not 


caused, by eating Corn Cubes, the well- 


known breakfast cereal. 

For those not familiar with Krud, it 
may be mentioned that one of the chief 
symptoms of this disease is a rapid de- 
terioration in the elasticity of hose sup- 
porters, more commonly known as gar- 
ters. This causes them to drop and flop 
around the ankles, often proving fatal 
when the victim of Krud trips over them 
or stops to adjust them in the middle of 
the street, forgetful of the traffic. 

Having no white mice at hand, Pro- 
fessor Pedagog adopted an unusual 
course for investigators of human foods 
when he chose 12 almost human male 
students of the University of Gohunky 
on whom to carry. out his experiments. 
The young men were kept on an exclu- 
sive diet of the golden grain cubes for 
80 days, and, apart from a general wast- 
ing away and a desire to place straw in 
their hair, showed no dangerous symp- 
toms. Professor Pedagog then discov- 
ered that his initial experiment was 
valueless as, owing to prevailing fashions, 
the college boys wore no garters. 

His next step was to choose another 
12 students, to each of whom he pre- 
sented a pair of garters that they were 
glad to wear around their necks. With 
difficulty they were persuaded to put 
them on their legs, and they, also, were 
kept on an exclusive diet of Corn Cubes. 
Rapid disintegration of the rubber in 
the garters was noted almost immediate- 
ly, and before the end of a week not a 
single student could keep his hose sup- 
porters in position. 

Professor Pedagog’s discovery has 
caused no little sensation in both the 
breakfast food and garter industries. 
Members of the former point out that 
breakfast cereals are health foods, and 
therefore must be harmless, while the 
garter manufacturers fear a decline in 
sales, should the professor’s theory prove 
right and be accepted by the public. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF CHEESE 
is increasing at the rate of about one 
half pound per capita annually, accord- 
ing to James L. Kraft, president of the 
Kraft Cheese Co. If only we could per- 
suade housewives to use bread with this 
cheese, we might increase the consump- 
tion of bread. The first step would be 
to convince the female of the species that 
a canned pear or slice of pineapple, 
smeared with cheese, is not salad, but 
just rather a horrible mixture. 

* * 


Shakespearean Pie 

We are all familiar with apple, pump- 
kin and custard pie; we have heard of 
the pie dish that contained four and 
twenty blackbirds, but pies containing 
rare manuscripts are something of a 
novelty. 

John Warburton, the antiquary who 
lived at the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
made a hobby of collecting old manu- 
scripts, and he had accumulated some 60 
of them toward the end of his life, in- 
cluding several of works that had never 
been published. He claimed that he had 
three unpublished Shakespearean manu- 
scripts, and others from the pens of 
such famous poets as Marlowe, Chap- 
man and Thomas Middleton. 

Unfortunately, Warburton was not 
only careless by nature, but he was also 
inclined to revel with Bacchus. Shortly 
before his death he admitted that he 
had lost, through his carelessness or the 
economy of his servant, Betty Baker, 
all of the manuscripts except three. 
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When asked further to explain, he 
said that he had paid little attention to 
his papers, and Betty had used a num- 
ber of the sheets as “paper for pye bot- 
tomes.” 

Exactly how Betty had used the pa- 
pers is not clear, but the fact remains 
that Warburton’s pies were baked with 
the assistance of manuscripts which, if 
they were available today, could be sold 
for the price of several pie factories. 

* * 


SOME ONE RECENTLY ASKED if 
a man had to be crazy to be a miller. 
He was referring to the weird way in 
which the milling business is conducted 
by otherwise perfectly sane men. Now 
here is a story of a bakeshop being suc- 
cessfully operated by an escaped lunatic. 
When a bakery in Troy, N. Y., was 
closed recently, the reason given was that 
the proprietress had decided to return 
to the State Hospital for the Insane at 
Concord, N. H., whence she had escaped 
some nine years before while confined 
there after murdering her husband. She 
had started the bakery at Troy after 
her escape from the lunatic asylum, and 
built up a large business from which her 
profits were said to be $5,000 a year. 

2 2 2) 
HUNGARIAN EXPORT SCHEME 

Lonpvon, Enc.—The Hungarian gov- 

ernment contemplates adopting a scheme 


for intensive stimulation of the export 
of agricultural products, which, how- 
ever, does not mean that it will itself 
embark in exporting. It aims at per- 
fecting an economic information service 
so that exporters will obtain quicker and 
fuller information than heretofore about 
the prospects of export business and 
prices in foreign markets. This service 
will call special attention to the advan- 
tages obtained by commercial treaties 
with other countries, and to other details 
of commercial policy. The Hungarian 
government is further trying to find 
ways and means to procure credit for 
Hungarian exporters, so as to enable 
them to place regular orders with farm- 
ers. 








New Trade Publications 

















Wheat Washer and Drier.—An illustrated 
pamphlet recently was issued by the Wolf 
Co., mill machinery, Chambersburg, Pa., 
concerning wheat washing and drying. It 
is explained that washing of wheat is rap- 
idly “coming into universal prominence as 
the positive, sure method of providing ab- 
solutely clean wheat, and is the first step 
essential to obtaining highest grade and 
greatest yield.’’ Profits from smutty wheat 
are mentioned, and the importance of uni- 
form tempering in securing maximum yield 
is stressed. The pamphlet contains illus- 
trations of some of its machines. 
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Experiments Show Value of Dry Skim 
Milk in Bread 


HE American Dry Milk Institute, 

Chicago, reports that, to determine 

dry skim milk’s effect on the prop- 
erties of bread, the American Institute 
of Baking conducted some experiments 
recently with two winter wheat flours 
and one of spring wheat. 

“Doughs were mixed containing va- 
rious percentages of dry skim milk up to 
10 per cent, based on the weight of 
flour,’ the report says. “As more dry 
skim milk was added to the dough, with 
extra water, the weight of the doughs 
became heavier. With milk added, the 
volume does more than ‘hold its own. It 
increases at a rate practically double the 
increase in dough weight. In a bakery 
this extra dough weight or extra volume 
would be used to obtain an increased 
yield per barrel.” 

Conclusions drawn are as follows: 

1. Dry skim milk with necessary ex- 
tra water results in bread with a larger 
volume than that made* without dry 
skim milk. 

2. A gradual increase in fermentation 
time up to 12 per cent with 10 per cent 


dry skim milk. 

8. The color of crust is progressively 
improved with the increase in milk. 

4. Symmetry of form and evenness 
of bake were uniform. 

5. The character of the crust was bet- 
ter when milk was used. 

6. Good milk bread shows a typical 
golden brown “shredded wheat” effect on 
the break and shred. 

7. No significant effect on the grain 
was noticed until more than 7 per cent 
of dry skim milk was used. 

8. The color of the crumb of the in- 
side of the loaf was slightly more creamy, 
also “brighter” and more lustrous. 

9. The flavor and taste of the bread 
showed a gradual increase up to about 
7 per cent dry skim milk. 

10. The texture was softer and more 
velvety with increasing quantities of dry 
skim milk. 

11. Total score of loaves, which is the 
aggregate of above properties, increases 
progressively on all three flours up to 
7 or 8 per cent, and then shows a ten- 
dency to drop. 
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Is the Small Factory Doomed? 


(Continued from page 32.) 


itself into two parts: killing, dressing, 
and marketing locally grown animals for 
the local demand; killing, dressing, and 
marketing western animals for the east- 
ern demand. In the first field of busi- 
ness the small and middle-sized packer 
holds his own, and probably will never 
be driven out. In the second, the larger 
packer seems to dominate, largely be- 
cause of the advantage in transportation 
and distribution. 

The case of killing locally grown meat 
for a local demand is only one illustra- 
tion of a general rule. The small manu- 
facturer is somewhat protected by the 
freight tariff against the large manufac- 
turer whenever he can use a local raw 
material for the satisfaction of the local 
demand. But where the consumers are 
widely scattered and the raw material 
concentrated, the freight tariff offers the 
small manufacturer no protection. 

One of the supposed advantages of 
the large over the small manufacturer 
has been his greater utilization of waste 
products. This, however, is not a neces- 
sary advantage. An independent con- 
cern, or one run co-operatively by the 
small manufacturers, can gather the 
waste from a large number of small 
plants and work them up into salable 
products, thus achieving all the econ- 
omies that are open to the large plant. 


This is actually being done in a number 
of cases, and, so far as it can be done, it 
tends to remove one of the handicaps 
upon the small manufacturer. 

Another supposed advantage of the 
large plant is its cheaper power. En- 
gineers tell me that, other things being 
equal, the larger the power plant, the 
more economically can power be pro- 
duced. At first sight this would seem 
to give the large plant cheaper power 
than the small plant could have. But if 
there is really no limit to that rule, then 
it may be wasteful even for the huge 
manufacturer to have his own power 
plant. 

There would be economy in a still larg- 
er plant, large enough to furnish power 
to thousands of factories,: provided eco- 
nomical transmission of' power could be 
accomplished. But when this huge pow- 
er plant, capable of supplying power 
enough for thousands of factories, is 
once built and its system of transmission 
installed, it may be able to sell power to 
a moderate-sized plant on terms approxi- 
mately equal to those given to the huge 
manufacturer. 

Of course, bargaining will enter into 
this problem. If the large manufacturer 
has some club which he can hold over the 
superpower company, compelling it to 
give him better terms than it will give 
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to his smaller rival, the small rival wil] 
suffer a disadvantage. But this is in no 
way an evidence of his inefficiency as a 
producing unit. : 

There is another factor which seems 
important, though as yet it lies in the 
field of abstract theory rather than prac- 
tical demonstration. That is, the limited 
number of men of high business ability 
available for the management of indus- 
trial enterprises. In any situation where 
several different factors have to be com- 
bined in production, if one factor is 
abundant and another scarce, there will 
be a tendency to combine large quantities 
of the one which is abundant with smal! 
quantities of the one which is scarce. In 
the case of land and labor this may be 
made perfectly clear. 

In a situation where there is a grea: 
abundance of land but a scarcity of la- 
bor, extensive cultivation of the land is 
the rule. A small amount of labor is 
combined with a large amount of land 
in every farming enterprise. In a com- 
munity, however, in which there is a 
great scarcity of land and a great abun- 
dance of labor, intensive cultivation is the 
rule. A large amount of labor is com- 
bined with a small amount of land. 

The same rule applies everywhere. In 
a community where there is a great scar- 
city of capital but a great abundance 
of labor, you invariably will find that 
very little capital is combined in any 
enterprise with a large amount of labor. 
Contrariwise, in a country such as this, 
where there is a relative scarcity of labo: 
and great abundance of capital, there is 
an increasing tendency to combine larger 
and larger quantities of capital in the 
form of expensive machinery with small- 
er and smaller quantities of labor. 

The same principle will apply to dif- 
ferent kinds of labor. If two kinds of 
labor have to be combined in production. 
and one kind is scarce and the other 
abundant, it will be found necessary to 
combine a small quantity of the one with 
a larger quantity of the other. . 

Now let us apply this to that kind of 
labor called management. Suppose we 
have a country in which there is a vast 
amount of investable capital, with in- 
ventors enough to show us ways of using 
this investable capital in the form of 
high-powered machinery, and laborers 
enough to man most of this machinery. 
But suppose we have relatively few men 
who are capable of directing the invest- 
ment, of co-ordinating all the factors of 
production and organizing them into effi- 
cient units. 

It will then be necessary to combine 
large quantities of capital and labor in 
relatively few large plants or few busi- 
ness units, under the management of the 
few really capable managers. 

Suppose, on the other hand, some 
means can be found to increase greatly 
the number of competent managers— 
men capable of initiating new enterprises 
and carrying them through to success. 
It will not be necessary then to concen- 
trate the labor and capital under so 
small a number of managers as would 
be necessary if the supply of managers 
was very small, 

The trust movement seems to have 
definitely passed its zenith. However, 
there is still a rather steady growth in 
the size of what may be called the rep- 
resentative manufacturing concern. Nev- 
ertheless, there is still a vast number of 
cases of small or moderate-sized manu- 
facturers who seem to be holding their 
own. 

If there is to be even a slight growth 
in the total number of small manufactur- 
ers a number of things must be done. 
We must learn to curb the superior bar- 
gaining power of the big concern. We, 
as consumers, must learn that bigness 
is not synonymous with efficiency. We 
must give the small concern as much 
capital as it needs. 

It is quite certain that small manu- 
facturers will never be crowded out of 
certain local fields where the freight tar- 
iff protects them, and where they can 
buy power as cheaply as the big con- 
cerns can manufacture power for them- 
selves. 

There are, in other words, certain defi- 
nite limitations upon the power of the 
huge concern to crowd out the small con- 
cern. The small manufacturing concern 
will therefore survive. 
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A bag containing bottles of poison was 
stolen from a doctor’s motor car at 
Ealing the other day. It was the more 
inexcusable in view of the fact that the 
were labeled “Not to be Taken.”—Pune 


7 * 
TOO PROFITABLE 


MacDougal, the stonemason, was draw- 
ing $14 a day, but when his brother from 
the country asked him how he was situ- 
ated. he shook his head. 

“But your job’s.a good one?” said the 
brother. 

“Sure is,” said MacDougal. 

“How about the hours?” 

“Short.” 

“And the work?” 

“Easy and pleasant.” 

“What’s the trouble, then?” 

“The wages—that’s the trouble.” 

“But—” 

“The wages—that’s the trouble,” Mac- 
Dougal repeated furiously. “They are 
so high I can’t afford to take a day off.” 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

* * 


Mrs. Smith (who has recently had a 
“few words” with Mr. Smith): “There 
was a time when I minded wot ’e said, 
Mrs. Jones, but now it’s like water on a 
duck’s back—in at one ear and out at 
the other !’—Milling. 

* * 

“Give me a penny, fader, and I’ll buy 
an orange off dat man outside,” said 
Ikey, Jr. “Go and make faces at him,” 
said the prudent Ikey, Sr., “and maybe 
he’ll throw one at you!”—Milling. 


VARIATION OF AN OLD ONE 


Flour Traveler (to fruit grower): 
“What do you do with all your fruit?” 

Fruit Grower: “Oh, we eat what we 
can, and can what we can’t eat.” 

Flour Traveler: “Really, we do some- 
thing like that in our business. When 
we can sell an order we can sell it, and 
when we can’t sell an order we cancel it.” 
—Milling. 

+ * 

“Dae ye play golf?” asked one Scotty 
of another. 

“Na, I’m a tiddly-winker.” 

“Whut’s that?” 

“Ach, I jist tak a tiddly o’ whisky, 
then 40 winks, and then—I begin again.” 
—Milling. 

o * 
HOW TO PUT OUT THE CAT 


Buy German police dog. Open door 
by which you wish cat to leave. Place 
cat near door. Release dog. Cat will 
leave. 

Allow three of the neighbors’ cats to 
start a trio on the back fence. Cat will 
realize that they lack a good first tenor. 
Cat will go out and join them. 

Tie knot in cat’s tail. Cat will be an- 
gry. Will be very much put out. 

Ignore cat. Cut cat out of conversa- 
tion. Cat will feel snubbed. Will leave. 

Play violin. Break string. Exclaim 
loudly that you need a new violin string. 
Cat will exit rapidly—Carnegie Puppet. 

* # 

Lord Vestey, of London, says Eng- 
land is suffering from a banana short- 
age. However, the situation will -be 
faced with characteristic British forti- 
tude, provided the song writers take no 
action.—Detroit News. 


Richard Washburn Child, novelist and 
diplomat, tells this one: 

“A millionaire manufacturer of Man- 
chester called up a dozen of his bosses 
and said to them, rubbing his hands: 

“ ‘Well, men, we’ve had a splendid year; 
yes, broken all records; and since a large 





part of our success has been due to your 
skill and energy I have written out for 
each of you a check for £10, and if you 
all do as well during the coming year 
I'll sign the checks.’ ”—Chicago News. 
a) ae 

“Don’t yo’ wish yo’ had a job, Rastus?” 

“Deed Ah does, Sambo, wid all dese 
holidays a-comin’ on.”—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








Assistant Manager 


Milling company with large ca- 
pacity, well established and profit- 
able business is in the market for a 
man who will fit the following: 

About 35 years old, clean cut, 
possessed of constructive initiative 
and aggressive, pleasing personality 
and real selling ability. Prefer man 
with general knowledge all phases 
milling business, i.e., grain and 
grain trading, mill operation and 
general office routine; experience in 
organizing and directing sales force, 
personal selling experience and 
knowledge of export and feed busi- 
ness; he must be able and willing to 
co-operate. 

The man we want is probably con- 
nected with and has spent practi- 
cally all his working years with 
some mill of 1,000 or 2,000 bbls 
capacity, and has had opportunity 
to acquire a good all-round knowl- 
edge of the business. 

For the right man we have a 
really worth-while proposition, good 
starting salary with increases as 
development warrants and ultimate- 
ly the management of the business. 
This position is now vacant and all 
replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence. 

No attention will be paid to an- 
swers which do not give full infor- 
mation as to age, previous connec- 
tions, experience and qualifications 
and salary expected. 

Address replies to 1431, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Sales Manager for 
Southern States 


The man we want is probably em- 
ployed at present in a similar ca- 
pacity by a somewhat smaller or- 
ganization; must be under 40 years 
of age, good character and have 
demonstrated with previous employ- 
ers ability to secure satisfactory re- 
sults; advertiser is large mill cater- 
ing principally to southern family 
trade; experience in and acquaint- 
ance with trade in that territory 
desirable but not absolutely neces- 
sary; must be capable of assuming 
full charge of entire sales organiza- 
tion. Include several references in 
first letter; correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address 1424, “Illi- 
nois,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





OFFICE ASSISTANT TO EXPORT SALES 
manager of Kansas City mill; must have 
thorough knowledge of Spanish and be 
able to take dictation. Address 526, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Wanted— 
Good Flour Salesman 


Kentucky-Tennessee salesman want- 
ed. Large mill, grinding soft and 
hard wheats, favorably located for 
Kentucky and Tennessee business, 
has an opening in its sales depart- 
ment for salesman to sell flour in 
carloads to jobbers and bakers; ex- 
cellent opportunity for a good flour 
salesman. Please give full particu- 
lars regarding yourself and your 
experience in first letter, also refer- 
ences; correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Address 1432, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Aggressive Minnesota mill has sev- 
eral good territories open for bro- 
kerage connections; quality flour and 
worth-while co-operation make this 
account a real asset to live brokers 
who can produce. Write us, 1434, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—TO TAKE CHARGE OF 50- 


200-bbl mill of long or short system; 


TO 
am 


single, middle-aged, competent miller with 
20 years of milling experience and good 
at millwright work, keeping plant in fine 


shape, 
Colo. 


Address Werner Klingler, Olathe, 


61 


SALESMAN, AGE 46, SEEKING PERMA- 
nent connection; 20 years’ experience on 
road and bakery executive; backed with 
clean, successful record. Address 1425, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HAVE BEEN CONNECTED WITH A 
large southwestern mill for 11 years in 
charge of business in central states and 
handling important sales with both bakery 
and jobbing trades; am leaving this mill 
because of dissatisfaction resulting from 
change in management, and am available 
for another connection with some first 
class mill wanting volume business on 
competitive basis, and which is willing to 
pay fair salary and expenses. Address 
1433, “Experienced Salesman,”’ care North- 
} + aa Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, 

0. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








Opportunity 


Millers! Salesmen! Jobbers! 


Modern hard wheat 
lished 1885. Average local baker 
and grocer trade over $250,000; 
shipping trade, $200,000 annually, 
could easily be trebled; capacity 450 
bbls, can be increased; 60,000 bus 
concrete storage capacity; ideal 
milling-in-transit railroad facilities; 
would sell property for $35,000 
(worth double) or controlling in- 
terest for $18,000. Owner wishes to 


mill, estab- 


retire. Address Box 999, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








CHICAGO 


The Central Grain Market 


For many years Chicago has been the central grain 
market of the entire world. 


It is the great distributing center of the United States. 
Many are the advantages—including both lake and rail 


transportation. 


Storage capacity is adequate. 


Interests of the interior 


shipper are safeguarded by the facilities for handling, 
cleaning and conditioning grain. 


In a single year, more than 400,000,000 bushels of grain 
are handled at Chicago. 


The Chicago Board of Trade is the largest of all com- 


modity markets. 


In this international exchange, a 


great artery through which the life blood of grain com- 
merce is continually throbbing, foreign nations antici- 
pate their future bread requirements months in ad- 


vance. 


Millers, exporters, country elevator men and 


merchants insure their holdings by hedging in the 


broad, liquid futures market. 
adequate for all purposes. 


Facilities available are 


Producers and shippers who do not now use the Chi- 
cago market should familiarize themselves with the 
many advantages offered. 


Ship your grain to the Chicago market. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


You are invited to visit this largest of all commodity exchanges. Literature describing 
its facilities may be had on request, either in person or by letter. 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILs Co, Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 
GODERICH EDMONTON 
BRANDON VICTORIA 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” 


Manufacturers 
of 
Manitoba Hard Wheat 
Flours 
100 Interior Elevators 


throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 





New Yorx Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 











Spring Patent under brand 

And a joes te = Mented 

high patent for genera 

household use under brand Sunbeam 

Empire Flour Mills, Limited 

Uniformity in the strength ST. THOMAS, ONT. 

and size of flour bags in- 
sures speed and economy in 


every bag-filling operation. 
Because Bemis Bags are 


wnacually uaiform they sre Hy B. H. MUIRHEAD 
ada’s leading mills. 3 3 EXPORTER 
Flour and Oatmeal 


eee eee Cable Address: 
B 7 “HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa 


We specialize on Manitoba BWiycello 




















Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 














Seven Mills 
with Total Daily 
Capacity 
22,500 Barrels 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 


JAMES STEWART 


resident 


W. C. DUNCAN 
Export Manager 
25 Broadway 
New York, U.S. 


Cable 

Address— 
“Shawley,”’ 
Toronto, 


Canada 


TORONTO MILLS 





A. R. MACDONALD Cc. W. BAND 
General Manager Vice-President 
N. P. LAMBERT 
Western M r 
(Also Exports to Orient) 
Winnipeg, Man. 











